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SEPTEMBER 1 


*¢ SEPTEMBER 


¢ SEPTEMBER 22 


SEPT. 29-OCT. 6 


* OCTOBER 6 


* OCTOBER 20 


June is Annual Conference month for half of American Methodists. For 
these—and others—it is a good month to look ahead at goals and to seek 
ways to apply the church-wide Methodist program in each church. Par- 
ticular emphases for June are our Methodist student scholarship-loan pro- 
gram (Student Day, June 9) and the evangelistic implications of Pentecost. 


Methodist Student Day. Special offering supports student loan fund and 
scholarships. 


Pentecost. An appropriate day for evangelistic emphasis. 


World Service Sunday. The Fourth Sunday leaflet tells of the work and 
plans of Scarritt College for Christian Workers and the American Uni- 
versity. 


World Service Sunday. Subject of the Fourth Sunday leaflet is our church’s 
work through hospitals and homes. 


World Service Sunday. The Fourth Sunday leaflet lifts up the cause of our 
church’s pensions. 


Early September is a good time for a retreat or planning conference. This 
month’s METHODIST STORY will be an enlarged issue to help with pro- 
gram planning for fall and winter. 


Labor Sunday. Observance is recommended by the Board of Social and 
Economic Relations and by the National Council of Churches. 


Church School Rally Day. 

World Service Sunday. The World Service leaflet tells how Methodist 
church schools are helped by the Division of the Local Church of our Board 
of Education. 

Christian Education Week. 

World Wide Communion Sunday. Christians around the world join at 
the Lord’s Table on this day. The offering is for the Fellowship of Suffering 


and Service (supporting work of the Commission on Chaplains, Commis- 
sion on Camp Activities and the Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief). 


Laymen’s Day. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 











Continuing the services of Church and Campus, The Pastor's Journal, Shepherds, The Story and The Voice. 
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Just Out—New Publications for the Work of the Church 

The Church Beyond Our Window 

Television—What Methodists Can Do About It 

Jurisdiction Hearings 

Caravans for Christ, by Joseph W. Bell 

Witness of Youth, by Howard W. Ellis 

I’m Glad My Church Is There, by O. B. Fanning 

Mountains of Decision, by James E. Ellis 

YOUR CHURCH—Program Planning Section 

Helping the Handicapped Help Themselves, by Percy J. Trevethan 
Benevolence Report 

On a Wide Circuit, by W. W. Reid 

Are Churches Prepared to Serve Young People? by W. W. Reid 
Africans Still Want Help, by Julian S. Rea 

They Keep Their Retired Ministers at Home, by Claude Keathley 
How the Bible Supports Missions, by J. Waskom Pickett 

Loan Library 

It Worked for Us! 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





Generosity covereth a multitude of 
sins in some churches. 


A man’s real beliefs are those ideas 
by which he lives. 


No person who worries is really 
trusting God. 


The world is full of people who 
are fed up with trivialities and do not 
understand what it is that is making 
them wretched. 


The atheist is one who believes there 
is no God; the man who worries is 
one who lives as though there were 
none. 


If you were the only Christian in 
your community, would the Church 
take root again? 

Under the Refugee Relief Acts of 
1953 the Methodist Committee for 
Overseas Relief has brought to the 
United States 2,877 persons, each of 
whom has been “adopted” by some 
congregation. 


Don’t worry over the fact that no 
one else speaks to you in church, if 
God speaks to you. 


God is very apt to make himself 
heard sometime during the service, 
even though the sermon may be a 
poor one. 


The Board of Missions of The 
Methodist Church has $9,394,000 
loaned to churches on which the rates 
of interest vary from one to four per 
cent. 


Suppose our children were given as 
scanty training in mathematics as they 
are in religion! 


You might be surprised to know that 
less than 6 per cent of all benevolent 
moneys received by the boards of The 
Methodist Church, goes for adminis- 


tration. 


Real stewardship includes a respon- 
sibility for the way our money is used 
after we are through with it. 


The parents who serve liquor on 
their family dining table should not 
complain if their children become al- 
coholics. 























Mempbersuie MANuAt For METHODIST 
Men. Board of Lay Activities. 5¢ each; 
dozen for 50¢; 100 for $2.50. 


The latest in the 1957 series of man- 
uals for Methodist Men clubs is off 
the presses. This is the new Member- 
ship Manual. 

When a man joins Methodist Men, 
he is naturally concerned with the re- 
quirements of membership. This man- 
ual outlines his obligations and tells him 
in a few brief paragraphs just what is 
expected of him. 

Order from: Department of Method- 
ist Men, General Board of Lay Activi- 


ties, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Hicuer Epucation MareriaArs. Gen- 
eral Conference Commission on Chris- 
tian Higher Education. Prices as indi- 
cated. 


Progress Reports is the title of a new 
four-page monthly bulletin of the Gen- 
eral Conference Commission on Chris- 
tian Higher Education. The bulletin will 
give opportunity for exchange of ideas 
between leaders now at work on the 
higher education emphasis and will re- 
port progress of the annual conference 
commissions. Information on public rela- 
tions and fund-raising will assist the 
conferences in securing their minimum 
goal of $1.30 per member for Methodist 
colleges and Wesley Foundations. The 
bulletin mailing list includes commis- 
sion members, active bishops, executive 
secretaries, district superintendents, col- 
lege presidents, Wesley Foundation ad- 
ministrators and other church leaders. 

The Christian Higher Education Blue- 
print, containing organizational helps 
and information on the emphasis, has 
been mailed to annual conference com- 
missions on Christian higher education. 
Copies may be bought at 10¢ each. 

Higher Education: Our Task and Op- 
portunity, by Woodrow A. Geier, has 
been reprinted from The Church School 
for March. It is a four-page leaflet, with 
the Rev. John O. Gross, director of the 
commission, answering questions pre- 
sented by the author on the emphasis 


2 


new 
publications 
for the 
work of 
the church 


and the responsibility of the local church 
in it. Free. 

Order from: Commission on Christian 
Higher Education, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 


Finpinc Gop Series. The Upper Room. 
15¢ each; 8 for $1. 


Two new booklets bring to eight the 
number in the Upper Room Finding God 
Series. The Rev. Maldwyn Edwards of 
the British Methodist Church is author 
of Finding God Through Suffering. The 
Rev. C. Irving Benson of the Methodist 
Church of Australasia has written Find- 
ing God Through Prayer. 

The earlier six titles are still in print, 
so that complete sets of eight may be 
ordered. 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Joun Westey, Evancetist, by F. 
Gerald Ensley. Tidings. 35¢ each; four 
or more, 25¢ each. 


Bishop Ensley studies the evangelistic 
emphases of John Wesley and presents 
a new insight into the work of the 
Methodist founder. Its style is suited to 
laymen and ministers alike. 

Order from: Tidings, 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


1908 Grand 


THE Brsie AND Our Datry Livine, by 
Charles F. Jones. Tidings. 50¢ each; 


12 or more copies, 35¢ each. 


This book is intended as a help in 
Bible study. It is written in simple lan- 
guage but is accurate in approach. It re- 
lates the Bible to commonplace expe- 
riences. 

Order from: Tidings, 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


1908 Grand 


Our Experrence or Gop, by Howard 
L. Stimmel. Tidings. 100 for $2. 


This leaflet is produced for the Tract- 
of-the-Month Club, but may be pur- 
chased by anyone. It presents in succinct 
form four major ways by which one can 
deepen his spiritual experience and de- 





velop his life in closer harmony with 
the will of God. It is recommended for 
general distribution in church, especially 
to members who have joined recently. 


Order from: Tidings, 1908 oe. 


Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Tue Meruopist First Reaper, by 
Charles C. Selecman and George H. 
Jones. Tidings. 50¢ each; 12 or more 
copies, 35¢ each. 


Bishop Selecman and Dr. Jones col- 
laborated to produce this book helpful for 
new members—and not so new. It con- 
tains historic statements that are basic 
to Methodist convictions. 

Order from: Tidings, 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


1908 Grand 


Wesley Plans Develop 


A Wesley hymn festival in every 
Methodist church is one of the objec- 
tives in the 1957 celebration of the 
250th anniversary of Charles Wesley’s 
birth. 

Methodists everywhere will be asked 
to “sing Christian faith and Christian 
experience” into their communities. 

During the spring, Wesley services 
are being made part of the program for 
many annual conferences. During the 


summer it is expected that the anniver-() 


sary will be marked in youth camps, 
institutes, summer assemblies, pastors’ 
schools and other events bringing groups 
of Methodists together. Also planned are 
city-wide Wesley hymn festivals at a 
number of places. 

The observance, first proposed by the 
World Methodist Council, is being en- 
couraged by a large committee convened 
by the Board of Evangelism. Represent- 
ing many interests of the church, the 
committee met in Nashville, Tenn., 
Mar. 18 to plan ways the Wesley an- 
niversary could be related to the programs 
of various boards and agencies. 

Officers of the central committee di- 
recting the observance are Bishop W. 
Earl Ledden of Syracuse, N.Y., chair- 
man, and the Rev. George H. Jones of 
the Board of Evangelism, secretary. 

Harry L. Williams of the Board of 
Evangelism staff (1908 Grand Avenue, 
Nashville) will be the executive director 
of the observance throughout The Meth- 
odist Church, on behalf of the Board of 
Evangelism and the central committee. 

All boards and agencies of The Meth- 
odist Church are to promote this observ- 
ance through their own channels. Pastors, 


ministers of music, and worship leaders r)) 


are urged to make creative use of the 
many opportunities of the observance in 
their churches. 
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THE CHURCH 
BEYOND 
OUK WINDOW 











New filmstrip tells how Methodists 
work through World Service 


and other general benevolences 


Board members listen as Paul explains division 


As Paul McConnell looks through the church window, he ot Methodist = meine — 


realizes that his church does not stop with the wall of the 
building. The church is out there too, preaching, teaching and 
healing—beyond the window. 

The church that Paul McConnell sees beyond the window " NF cprarne enone 
is The Methodist Church acting through nearly a score of ” 
agencies supported by World Service and other general 
benevolences. 

Paul McConnell—who might be the board chairman at al- 
most any Methodist church—is the principal spokesman in a 
new filmstrip that tells how all Methodists may share in the 
work of the church beyond their own church’s windows. 

The color filmstrip, The Church Beyond Our Window, is 
scheduled for June 15 release. Sponsored by the Commission 
on Promotion and Cultivation, it is being produced by the 
Methodist Television, Radio and Film Commission. 

The strip has 106 frames and is accompanied by a 33 1/3 
rpm record. 

A print of the filmstrip will be sent to each district superin- 
tendent and the chairman of each annual conference Com- 
mission on Promotion and Cultivation. Churches may obtain 
it from them on free loan. 

Copies may be purchased from the Commission on Promo- 
tion and Cultivation, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIL, after 
June 15. The price is $6 for the film and recording. 

A user’s guide will accompany the filmstrip. Also available 
will be two give-away pamphlets on World Service and other 
general benevolence causes of The Methodist Church. 































Clothespins point out that it takes 26 Method- 
ists to win one new member each year. 





Students from many 
lands study for mis- 
sions work at Scarritt 
College (left). Home 
missions program ii- 
cludes work with 
American Indians. 
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What 
Methodists 


can do 


about it 


In 10 years television has reorganized 
family life, changed our children’s vocabu- 
laries and proven itself a powerful salesman. 

TV can also be an extension of the min- 
istry of the church. Leaders of the industry 
and the church tell how. 





Large numbers of 
American people are 
enjoying a higher stand- 
ard of living than ever 
before but, filled with 
anxiety and a feeling of 
emptiness, they are 
looking with wistful 
eyes for someone to 
speak to their needs. 

To reach them, the church must util- 
ize opportunities offered by the mass 
media. This is not to imply lack of faith 
in established procedures. They have 
neither disappeared nor lost their rele- 
vancy, but mass media are so effective 
that the church is duty bound to enter 
the field. 

The church should plan a diversified 
ministry. She must speak to each person 
in terms relevant to his condition—in 
language he can understand. The church 
must not allow itself to consider mass 
media a cure-all. The world will not 
be saved by them, but neither will it 
be saved by the well-tested procedures 
of yesteryear. All that the church should 
seek in its use of the mass media is 
the privilege of laying claims of the 
gospel of Christ before men, women and 
children as honestly and as clearly, as 
convincingly and as pleasantly, as_pos- 
sible. 

Donatp H. Tippett 
Bishop of the San Francisco Area, 
president of the Television, Radio 
and Film Commission 





Tippett 


We are just at the beginning of a 
great era in religion by television. The 
Methodist Church is looked to for leader- 
ship. We must continue to give and 
enlarge the opportunities which this new 
field represents. 

Rateu W. SockMANn 
Pastor, Christ Church, New York, 


and broadcaster on TV _ networks 


Television could be 
the greatest means of 
evangelism that Chris- 
tendom has ever 
known. It reaches right 
into the home, going 
through doors which are 
shut to visitors or other 
appeals. It speaks di- 
rectly to those who might not voluntarily 
attend church. 

Several times we have had professions 
of faith resulting directly from a television 
ministry. And more than 225 of the 
401 persons who joined our church last 
year credit television as a factor in their 
decision. 

Methodism has always been able to 


Goodrich 
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adjust its methods to changing needs 
and opportunities, whether on the fron- 
tiers of a new land or in the shifting 
social patterns of life. Television now 
confronts Methodism with her finest 
chance to prove she has not lost this 
ability. 

Rosert E. Goopricu, Jr. 

Pastor, First Church, Dallas, ex- 


perienced television minister 


A single religious pro- 
gram has a larger audi- 
ence than all the 
audiences Saint Paul 
had in his whole life- 
time. This means that 
the Rev. William E. 
Sangster, when he ap- 
peared on Lamp Unto 
My Feet last summer, spoke at that time 
to more people than inhabited the entire 
13 colonies and Canada in the years that 
George Whitefield and John Wesley were 
preaching here. 

A pastor of a sizeable city church 
would have to hold two services each 
Sunday, with a congregation of a thou- 
sand at each service, and preach the 
same sermon twice each Sunday for 10 
years before he would reach an audience 
equal in size to Dr. Sangster’s when he 
appeared on Lamp Unto My Feet. 

The role of the religious broadcaster, 
it seems to me, lies first in recognizing 
and exploiting the constructive values 
that exist in television as it is today. 
Second, it lies in adding to what tele- 
vision now offers, those values which 
only formal religion can provide. This 
must be done with excellent programs, 
meaningful to our times and to our 
audiences, thoughtfully planned, imagi- 
natively and sensitively produced. 

If the churches can provide strong 
leadership, I am sure that broadcasters 
will do their part. Television not only 
can and will, but it must be a great in- 
strument for Christian good. 

Sic MickELSON 
Vice-president, Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System 





Mickelson 


No matter what the 
total church plans and 
produces, it will fail of 
its purpose unless the 
local church is reached 
by it. The success or 
failure of every part of 
the general program of 
the church depends 
upon what happens at the local church 
level. 

The local church must be made aware 
of what is being produced in television, 





Franklin 
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the stations which broadcast these special 
programs and the hours they are avail- 
able. Then the local church must re- 
cruit the widest possible audience for 
these programs. In each church there 
should be an interested and alert tele- 
vision, radio and film commission giving 
careful attention to all programs and 
guiding the congregation in the art of 
selective attention. 

The expense must be shared by each 
local church. Commercial interests pay 
vast sums to advertise their products. 
We have the most vital message of all 
time to tell to the nations. We must 
be concerned enough to pay the neces- 
sary expenses so it may be told. 

Marvin A. FRANKLIN 
Bishop of the Jackson Area, vice 
president of the Television, Radio 
and Film Commission 


It may be a strange 
thing to say, but the 
fact is that there are 
many ministers who re- 
fuse to “accept” radio 
and _ television. They 
turn their backs on 

Mask these media. This is 
completely suicidal. 

If the housewives are watching TV 
five days a week, an average of six and 
two-thirds hours a day, how can we as 
ministers afford to be ignorant of the 
impressions that are being made on 
them through this medium? 

Just what are the church’s objectives 
in using television? Do we make as sharp 
a distinction as we should between 
“broadcasting religion” and broadcasting 
propaganda for the church as an institu- 
tion? If we are trying to reach the un- 
reached, is it our objective to convert 
them on the spot, or to help them see 
the boundaries of their own limitations? 

If we do succeed in putting God at 
the center, in terms our day can under- 
stand, this will put a tremendous weight 
of responsibility on every Christian to 
be an evangelist and an educator. If we 
fail to follow up the impressions made 
and guide those who come- under con- 
viction into the fellowship of Christ’s 
church, the last state could be worse 
than the first. 

Christ transforms the natural man in 
us into one tormented by, but at the 
same time forgiven for, his sins. This is 
the creation of souls. We must use every 
available means to bring this about. We 
must do our part. 

S. Frankuin Mack 
Executive secretary, Broadcasting 
and Film Commission, National 


Council of Churches 


Insofar as it is true 
that the average min- 
ister is not as concerned 
about getting good re- 
ligious programs on the 
air as is the average pro- 
fessional producer, we 
need to be ashamed. 
We who are committed 
to the task of reaching others for Christ 
dare not fail to use every possible tool of 
modern communication. 

Do we as ministers have the courage 
to leave the protection of our pulpits? 
Will we pay the cost of learning to speak 
the language of the people and shape 
our message in forms that will reach 
them? 

Do we have the humility to leave 
our positions of authority and enter the 
mass communication field where truly 
we need to be as teachable as little chil- 
dren? 

Can we change the apathy of the 
church regarding the great opportunity 
to reach the unchurched through radio 
and television? As leaven changes the 
lump, so in the name of God must we 
increase the awareness within our church 
to the great opportunity of this age. 

Westey E. BrasHares 
Superintendent of Lafayette (Ind. ) 
District and developer of religious 
television programs 





Brashares 


The Methodist Church has | 
alert to television opportunitic 
ginning almost as soon as the televisi: 
industry started. 

We have worked especially through 
the Methodist Television Ministry, 
tablished in 1952. Outstanding among 
TV Ministry productions has been The 
Way, a 13-week series that was shown 
over 150 stations to a cumulative audi 
ence estimated at 150,000,000 in its 
first year. 

Now under development are a ney 
series of The Way and a pilot project 
in religious telecasting for children 

The Methodist Television Minist: 


is a separate fund, supported by desig 


nated gifts (and for which official 
benevolence vouchers are issued). Un 
fortunately, gifts to this fund hav 
been declining at a time when oppor- 


tunities for religious TV are great 
than ever. (See page 21 for a current 
financial report. ) 

To put on the kind of television min- 
istry our leaders regard as a minimum 
for a church of nine and a half mil 
lion members, a T'V fund of at least 
$1,000,000 a year is needed. 











Name Personnel Director 


New director of personnel and _in- 
stitutional-church relations for the Board 
of Hospitals and Homes is the Rev. 
Walter C. Eyster. He assumed his new 
duties May 1 at the board’s national 
headquarters in Chicago. 

Mr. Eyster has been pastor of the 
2,200-member Ep- 
worth Church in 
Marion, Ohio, since 
1953. From 1937 
to 1940 he was 
pastor of the Wesley 
Foundation at Kent 
State University. 
He has __ served 
churches in Attica, 
Columbiana — and 
Bowling Green, 
Ohio. From 1945 to 1949 he served 
in the Wisconsin Conference, first as 
executive secretary of the conference 
Board of Education and later as executive 
director of the conference Inter-Board 
Council. 

In the Ohio Conference Mr. Evster 
has been chairman of the Board of Hos- 
pitals and Homes and has been a mem- 
ber of the Commission on Christian 





Mr. Eyster 


Vocations. 

His new duties will include strengthen- 
ing the bonds between the church and 
its 209 hospitals and homes and secur- 
ing qualified Christian personnel for 
Methodist institutions, according to Olin 
E. Oeschger, genera! secretary of the 
board. Mr. Evster also will aid in the 
promotion of Golden Cross. 


Begin Hospital in Sarawak 


In Sarawak (Borneo) an international, 
interracial team of Methodists has begun 
its medical ministry to the Iban people 
even before a building has been erected 
for a new hospital. 

A temporary hospital clinic is being 
set up on an old mission compound and 
new medical workers are studying the 
Iban language. They are planning for 
hospital needs and caring for equipment 
and stores that are beginning to arrive. 

Since the outpatient clinic has been 
opened, the doctors have attended to an 
average of 30 patients each morning. 

The doctors include two Chinese and 
one American. They are Dr. Harold 
Brewster, Montclair, N.J., on leave from 
the Board of Missions staff to start Christ 
Hospital and the medical program to be 
built around it; Dr. Lik Kiu Ding and 
his wife, Dr. Lillian Ding. 

Working with the doctors is a team 
of nurses, pharmacists, clerks and other 
workers from Malaya, Sumatra and the 
United States. 
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Jurisdiction Hearin gs 


The study of the jurisdictional sys- 
tem in The Methodist Church, au- 
thorized by the 1956 General Con- 
ference, is getting under way. 

Basic in the study is a series of hear- 
ings, to be held in every jurisdiction 
this fall. The hearings listed below are 
being set up by the Commission to 
Study the Jurisdictional System. 

The hearings will contribute to the 
total task of the commission, which is 
defined in the Discipline ({] 2013.3) 
as: 

“a. To make a thorough study of our 
jurisdictional system, with special ref- 
erence to its philosophy, its effective- 
ness, its weaknesses, and its relationship 
to the future of The Methodist 
Church. 

“b. To carry on studies and con- 
duct hearings in all the jurisdictions 
on racial segregation in The Methodist 
Church and all other problems related 
to the jurisdictional system. 

“c. To develop courses of action di- 
rected toward greater interracial 
brotherhood and the spirit of Christian 
love. 

“d. In the performance of its duties, 
to draw on the resources of other agen- 


cies of The Methodist Church to as- » 


sist in such research. 

“e. To distribute to the local 
churches such facts and information 
during the quadrennium as may be 
deemed helpful to the work of this 
commission and of value to the 
church. 

“f. To present its findings and rec- 
ommendations to the General Confer- 
ence of 1960 in a report which shall 
be printed and distributed to the dele- 
gates thereof at least three months 
prior to the convening of the con- 
ference.” 

Chairman of the commission is the 
Rev. C. Cooper Bell of Lynchburg, 
Va. (Southeastern Jurisdiction). Vice- 
chairmen, who represent the other five 
jurisdictions, are: Charles C. Parlin 
of Englewood, N.J. (Northeastern); 
the Rev. John R. Wilkins of San 
Francisco, Calif. (Western); James P. 
Brawley of Atlanta, Ga. (Central); J. 
Clinton Hawkins of St. Louis, Mo. 
(South Central); and the Rev. Harold 
A. Bosley of Evanston, II]. (North 


Central). The secretary is the Rev. { 


Robert E. Goodrich, Jr., of Dallas, 
Tex. 


SCHEDULE 


Northeastern Jurisdiction 
Philadelphia, Pa. Oct. 9 


Boston, Mass. Oct. 11 
Syracuse, N.Y. Oct. 14 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Oct. 16 


Southeastern Jurisdiction 


Louisville, Ky. 


Training session Oct. 21 
Hearing Oct. 22 
Montgomery, Ala. Oct. 24 
Atlanta, Ga. Oct. 28 
Charlotte, N.C. Oct. 30 


North Central Jurisdiction 


Minneapolis, Minn. Oct. 22-23 
Chicago, Il. Oct. 24-25 
Detroit, Mich. Nov. 20-21 
Columbus, Ohio Nov. 22-23 


South Central Jurisdiction 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Oct. 11 


San Antonio, Tex. Oct. 14 
Shreveport, La. Oct. 16 
Kansas City, Mo. Oct. 18 


Central Jurisdiction 


Baltimore, Md. Oct. 9-10 
Orangeburg, S.C. Oct. 11-12 
New Orleans, La. Oct. 14-15 
St. Louis, Mo. Oct. 16-17 


Western Jurisdiction 


Denver, Colo. Sept. 10 
Los Angeles, Calif. Sept. 12-13 
San Francisco, Calif. Sept. 16-17 
Seattle, Wash. Sept. 19-20 
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Youth Caravan Training Centers 


June 11-21—Scarritt College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


June 11-21—Southwestern College, 
@ Winfield, Kan. 
June 18-28—Westminster College, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
June 25-July 5—West Virginia Wes- 
leyan College, Buckhannon, W. Va. 


30 or 40 teams of young folks 
will soon hit the road 


to build better youth programs 


eoeeeteesreeeenreeeeteeeeeeee3eeeeseee#eee?e 


by Joseph W. Bell 


] The summer of 1957 is the 19th 


season for Methodist Youth Caravans 
—a project of voluntary Christian 
& service. 

The purpose of a caravan is to help 
revitalize the youth program of a 
church and community and to give 
participants a clearer vision of the 
Christian’s responsibility in every 
area of life. 

A caravan is made up of four col- 
lege-age young people and an adult 
counselor. The caravaners, chosen 
carefully from many applicants, must 
be under 24 years of age and must 
have finished at least two years of col- 
lege. They must possess strong Chris- 
tian character and be experienced in 
the program of the Methodist Youth 
Fellowship. The counselor is an adult 
Cover 24) of mature Christian char- 
acter and with extensive experience in 
youth work. 

The youth caravaners pay their own 
travel expenses to the training center 
of their choice and home from their 
last appointment at the summer’s end. 
They pay their personal expenses 
along the way. Travel within the an- 
nual conference is provided by the 

®e conference and the caravaners stay in 
private homes. 

Caravaners volunteer for eight 
weeks of service. Of this, they spend 
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10 days in training and a week in 
each of six churches. The teams are 
formed at the training centers, with 
young people being assigned to work 
in conferences other than their own. 
Between 30 and 40 teams are expected 
to be sent out this summer. 

At the training centers there are 
workshops, assembly periods, demon- 
strations, worship, recreation and other 
features to equip caravaners for leader- 
ship. 

In the local church, the caravaners 
work with the young people and with 
the adult workers with youth, as well 
as other interested adults. They do 
not come to “put on a_ program.” 
Rather, they seek to help local young 
people and adults to develop a pro- 
gram built around their own needs. 
The caravan will help the group to 
develop new skills in group leader- 
ship, discussion leadership, program 
planning, recreational __ leadership, 
worship and personal devotions. 

Adults are an important part of 
caravan week in the church receiving 
a visit. The counselor of the team is 
prepared to meet with the adult work- 
ers with youth, prospective workers 
and parents. 

The caravan will have a chance to 
counsel prospective college students 
about campus religious programs. 






Caravans for Christ 


A church wanting the services of a 
Methodist Youth Caravan makes its 
request to the staff of its conference 
Board of Education. It is hoped that 
the conference board staff will work 
with district superintendents and other 
leaders to place its team in the 
churches that most need help in re- 
vitalizing their youth programs. 

At the end of the caravan season, 
hundreds of caravaners have said, 
“This has been the greatest summer of 
my life.” More than 5,000 young peo- 
ple have served on more than 1,100 
caravans since 1939. 

Experience has proven the project's 
value, both in the lives of the cara- 
vaners and in the churches they have 
visited. New vitality has come into 
youth programs and many young peo- 
ple have been found for the church. 
Skills have been developed. At the 
same time, the personal, educational 
and vocational lives of the caravaners 
have been strengthened. In some cases 
lives have been redirected. 

The youth caravans are a project of 
all three divisions of the General 
Board of Education. A Caravan Com- 
mittee plans the program from year to 
year. This fall (Oct. 29-31) the com- 
mittee will hold a consultation on 
caravans. Comments, evaluations and 
recommendations are invited. 








Young people find religion 
is a subject to talk about 
with their crowd. 


Christian Witness Missions 


provide the occasion. 


by Howard W., Ellis 


There is no more exciting story on 
evangelism than the one that young 
people are writing in their Summer 
Christian Witness Missions. Joint 
projects of the Board of Evangelism 
and the Board of Education, they are 
youth’s way of reaching youth through 
the church. 

Here is tomorrow's church at work, 
reaching out to others, bringing the 
others into the life and work of the 
church. Witnessing for youths begins 
when they begin to ask: 

“Do I have a vital Christian experi- 
ence and faith?” 

“Am I eager to share my experience 
with others?” 

They are finding their answers to 
these questions as they share their 
faith with others. Follow them in one 
of their youth evangelism missions: 

It is a night in mid-summer in 
Hometown, U.S.A. This is Youth 
Witness Week. The whole town is in 
an uproar. During the week youths 
have been button-holing other young 
people—on the streets, in their 
homes, anywhere they can find them. 

A lot of folks are talking about the 
“Jalopy Raid” Tuesday night. Some 
thought at first that the hot-rodders 
were staging a jalopy race, the way 
they were tearing up and down the 
streets and knocking on doors to get 
out the gang for a “come-as-you-are” 
party. 

Two fellows pulled up to a drive-in. 
The car-hop didn’t know that she was 
the prospect. 

She said: “What would you like?” 
One of the boys said: “First we'd 


Witness of Youth 


like a couple of malted milks. Then 
we'd like to invite you to church to- 
night.” 

If the young people they are look- 
ing for aren’t home, they go after 
them. 

Each morning the group meets at 
the church for discussion. Youths 
from all the churches for 20 miles 
around join in. They talk about what 
Christ means to them. They probe for 
changes that Christ has made in their 
lives. They discuss why others should 
know him, too. 

Finally six o'clock, Friday evening, 
arrives. They push back the supper 
dishes. The adult counselor quietly 
moves along the table passing out as- 
signments. The young folks have fin- 
ished their coaching sessions and are 
ready to make their first calls. 

One fellow—a boy who has had 
some experience in this work—briefly 
tells the group what to expect. 

After a short devotional service, 
they leave. 

Cars take them out to call, two-by- 
two, one-by-one. They go out to see 
their young friends—friends who need 
to meet their Great Friend. 

It is nine o'clock now. Some of the 
teams begin to drift back to the church. 
They are excited. One boy says: “I 
never knew these fellows were waiting 




























for someone to talk to them about 
God. You know, we got Ronnie to 
night!” 

Ronnie is the captain of the basket- 
ball team. This is the break we have 
been praying for among these boys. 

The crowd we saw leave earlier 
seems to have been transformed right 
before our eyes. Someone begins to 
sing: “I know the Lord has laid his 
hand on me.” All join in. 

It is long past ten before the group 
begins to break up. Linking hands, 
arms and hearts, too, in a fellowship 
circle, they sing: “Blest be the tie 
that binds.” 

Then someone leads out: 


“The Lord bless you, and keep you: 
the Lord make his face to shine upon 
you, and be gracious unto you: the 
Lord lift up his countenance upon 
you, and give you peace. Amen.” 


Conversation is completely lacking 
as we drive home. We are winding 
through the streets of our neighbor- 
hood now, delivering the young folks 
to the doors. Just before we stop at 
the first house, one of the fellows in 
the back seat speaks up: 

“You know, I think I saw God 
make a Christian tonight.” 

Another voice says: “Yeah. It was 


” 


me, 
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Jim Cook, Methodist in 
uniform, finds two valued 
new friends: his chaplain 


and the base-side preacher. 


by O. B. Fanning 


Nineteen-year-old James P. Cook 
—“Jim” to his friends—is a clean-cut, 
good-looking, quiet-spoken young man. 

In civilian clothes he might well be 
one of the youngsters you see at church 
every Sunday . . . a leader in the Meth- 
odist Youth Fellowship or a college 
freshman on his way to a Wesley Foun- 
dation meeting. A typical young Meth- 
odist. 

Put him in the blue uniform of the 
U.S. Air Force and he becomes Airman 
3/c James P. Cook, AF 15560415, 
OMSR, OMR 57-5, Fort Lee, Virginia. 

But he is still 19, learning to do a 
man’s job. He is more than a name and 
a number. He is still a Methodist. He is 
fairly typical of the more than 140,000 
Methodists who are serving in the mili- 
tary around the world. 

Home to Jim Cook is Elyria, Ohio. 
His foster parents are Mr. and Mrs. 
A. F. Schweda. Jim is a member of the 
First Methodist Church. He attended 
Sunday School regularly, was active in 
the MYF. During high school he worked 
part time in a grocery store. 

Did he receive any pre-induction 
counseling at church, Jim was asked in 
an interview at Fort Lee. 

“No, I didn’t. But I enlisted in a hurry 
after graduating from high school. I 
decided to get it over with and learn 
a trade at the same time.” 
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Jim agreed that pre-induction coun- 
seling in the local church is a good thing. 
“T think most fellows going into the 
service would appreciate it if their pastor 
talked to them, and went over the litera- 
ture I got in a kit later on. And if there 
is a former serviceman in the church, 
he could help a lot, too.” 

Jim’s eyes lighted up when asked if 
his church “keeps in touch.” 

“Besides this literature kit I men- 
tioned, I got a personal letter from the 
pastor (the Rev. E. R. Henderson), and 
he still writes me about once a month. 
I’ve heard from others, too. The church 
sends me some pamphlets once in a while, 
and I even got a birthday card!” 

News from home is a welcomed break 
in the tightly scheduled and often dull 
life of a serviceman. Letters, the parish 
paper or newsletter, cards from the Sun- 
day school class and MYF ... all are 
ties with the folks back home. “It’s nice 
to be remembered,” Jim put it simply. 
“A fellow likes to feel that he still be- 


longs.” 


Met Chaplain During Basic 

What was his first contact with a 
chaplain? 

“It was at the Lackland Air Force 
Base near San Antonio, Tex., where I 
took my basic training. They divided us 
into three groups—Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews—and turned us over to the 
chaplains for briefing. They checked our 
church background, told us about the 
religious courses available, the chapel 
services, and invited us to come to them 
whenever we had a problem or just 
wanted to talk things over.” 

What was his first impression of chap- 
lains? 

“Well, it took a little time to get 
used to the idea of an officer being a 
minister, too. A new man is mighty 
conscious of rank, you know. But I soon 
learned that chaplains are good guys, 
just pastors in uniform. Pretty soon I 
was invited to serve as a chaplain’s guide. 
This is a voluntary job—helping usher 
at chapel, arranging the altar, and con- 
tacting new men to tell them about the 
chapel services and special programs.” 

On the way to the Protestant Chapel 
Jim explained that Fort Lee, run by the 
army, is a Quartermaster Training Com- 
mand comprising 250 schools for officers 
and enlisted men of all service branches. 
Jim expected to be stationed there for 
six months’ training as an office-machine 
mechanic and repairman. 

Army Chaplain (Captain) Howard W. 
Marsh was waiting at the chapel. A 
Methodist from Philadelphia Confer- 
ence, he has been in the chaplaincy six 
years, including three in Germany. He is 
one of four Protestant chaplains at Fort 


Lee. 


He showed us around the chapel, a 
plain, neat building with a simple altar. 
The literature rack in the vestibule was 
well stocked and included The Upper 
Room, furnished free through the publica- 
tion’s Chaplains’ Fund. 

The chaplain also supervises a Sunday 
school for the children of officers and 
men who have families at the fort. 

“We hold Sunday worship services and 
seasonal observances, but preaching is 
only one of the duties of a chaplain,” 
Chaplain Marsh said. 

“Except for the relatively few who are 
stationed here permanently, we have no 
regular congregation like that of a local 
church. I feel that our best work is done 
through personal interviews and counsel- 
ing . . . encouraging the men after dis- 
covering their needs. Visiting with the 
men, really getting to know them, is 
our best avenue of approach. Conducting 
training classes for prospective members 
is another important task of a chaplain.” 

At military bases overseas the language 
barrier helps the chaplain make his pro- 
gram comparable to that of a local church. 
But in the States, particularly at bases 
near towns, Chaplain Marsh encourages 
servicemen to attend Sunday services at 
churches in the community. 

“On a weekend pass a man is free to 
wear civilian clothes, and if he attends 
church he can go with the feeling of 
being a civilian again, at least for a little 
while.” 


Churches Not Always Alert 


It has been Chaplain Marsh’s expe- 
rience, however, that most Methodist 
churches near military bases are lax in 
ministering to military personnel. 

“Too often there is a gulf between the 
members of a local church and the service- 
men, who are considered outsiders. The 
churches fail to organize to meet the 
need of service men and women for a 
church away from home. Sometimes the 
MYF and young adult groups are will- 
ing to take the initiative, but it is not 
unusual for the parents to discourage 
fraternization.” 

Fortunately, more and more Method- 
ist churches are making a real effort to 
contact servicemen, induct them into the 
church life and provide a program built 
around a service center. The Methodist 
Commission on Camp Activities reports 
that more than 100 churches are now 
receiving financial help from the com- 
mission to provide “a spiritual, moral and 
whole social ministry” for service men 
and women. 

One such church is the historic Wash- 
ington Street Methodist Church of 
Petersburg, Va., adjacent to Fort Lee. 
Organized in 1773, it has long been in 
the midst of military activities. Its first 
building was burned by British troops 
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in the Revolutionary War. The present 
1 15-year-old building was used as a mili- 
tary hospital during the long, bitter siege 
of Petersburg in the Civil War. It housed 
a canteen in World War I, a blood center 
in World War II. It was here, too, that 
the old Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, held its first General Conference 
in 1846. 

Hub of Washington Street Church's 
concern for the servicemen at Fort Lee 
is the Service Center, open every Satur- 
day night. The program was started in 
1949, about the time of the Korean War. 
A big sign outside invites the men to 
“Open House.” Inside, they get a warm 
welcome from the pastor, the Rev. Hamp- 
den H. Smith, Jr., and Clyde Nuchols, 
the center director, a veteran who is now 
studying for the ministry. Also on hand 
are girls of the MYF, young adults and 
some of the older members of the church 
who take turns serving as hosts and 


hostesses. 

A large room in the sidewalk-level 
basement has been furnished as a lounge 
and recreation area. An adjacent room 


$. Army 


has been converted into a beautiful little 
chapel. 

Informality is the keynote. Servicemen 
are urged to “come as you are” in uni- 
form or civvies. There is no planned 
program, but plenty of time for games 
Ping-pong, chess, checkers, cards, shuffle- 
board, darts—radio, television, singing 
around the piano or just plain talk. 
And there is always a nicely laid table 
of refreshments—homemade cakes, pies 
and cookies, and coffee, tea and Coke. 

The Saturday night attendance aver- 
ages 30 to 75 servicemen. Some stop by 
for only a few minutes, but most of them 
stay until closing time. Many return the 
next day for church services. A Texan 
joined the church on profession of faith 
while stationed at Fort Lee and is now 
preparing for the ministry. 

The service center has proved so worth 
while that early this year nine other 
Methodist churches of the Petersburg 
vicinity joined Washington Street in 
sponsoring the project. They rotate in 
providing hostesses and refreshments. 

Jim Cook is a “regular customer” at 
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Above, Chaplain Howard W. Marsh, a Methodist, 
counsels Jim Cook. Below, at a nearby church Jim 
is made to feel at home by the Rev. Clyde Nuchols, 
director of service center, and Prisceila Furh, 
hostess. 
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100 Maryland Ave., NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


If near a military base: 


Methodist Commission on Chaplains 








the center. He heard about it one Sun- 
day at church. Most of the men at Fort 
Lee learn about it by word of mouth. 
Once they come, they usually return. 

“That’s because we have a good time,” 
Jim commented. “It’s a lot of fun to play 
games and horse around with other fel- 
lows from the fort. But even more I 
enjoy talking to people from the church 
and being with the girls. It’s sorta like 
being home.” 

Jim said it like he meant it. After 
being with him all day, you knew that 
here was a serviceman who had found 
two friends and counselors in Chaplain 
Marsh and Pastor Smith, and a home 
church away from home. 

Ask Jim about the Fellowship of Suffer- 
ing and Service, and, like most Meth- 
odists, he would probably shake his head. 

Connect it to the World-Wide Com- 
munion Sunday offering and other com- 
munion offerings, explain that these gifts 
are the sole support of the Commission 
on Chaplains and the Commission on 
Camp Activities, as well as partial sup- 
port of the Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief, and he will understand. 

Do the members of your church know 
this? 


Mr. Fanning is associate secretary of 
Methodist Information in the Washington 
(D.C.) office. He held a similar post in the 
Nashville (Tenn.) office for six years. 


WHAT YOUR CHURCH CAN DO 


For your own service folk: 


Provide pre-induction counseling and guidance. 
Urge men and women leaving for service to look up their chap- 


Keep track of their addresses. 

. Notify the district superintendent or church near bases of your 
men in service and suggest that contact be made. 

Send parish paper or newsletter to your men in service. 

Form a letters committee to write to men and women in service. 

Recognize servicemen when they are home on leave. 


. Organize a steering committee. 
. Contact chaplains at the base and work out a co-operative pro- 


a social center in your church, perhaps in co-operation 

with other Methodist churches. 

tsonnel to the center and to church services. 

Provide counseling service. 

. Ask your bishop about funds (Fellowship of Suffering and 
Service ) available to help in certain situations. 


For more information, write to: 
The Rev. John R. McLaughlin, 


D. Stewart Patterson, general secretary 
Methodist Commission on Camp 
Activities 
100 Maryland Ave., NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 
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Mountains 


Indians in Bolivia are searching 
for a better way of life. 
Methodists can help them find it 
through, a spiritual awakening. 


by James E. Ellis 


One of the world’s sorriest stories 
of “man’s inhumanity to man” might 
well be written around the last 400 
years in Bolivia. 

It is the story of a proud people— 
the noble Incas and their descendants 
—subjected to near-serfdom by armies 
of Spain, held in bondage for 300 
years, then freed through decades 
of bloodshed, only to begin another 
century of internal strife. But through 
the dark story there is always admira- 
tion for the Inca who never actually 
accepted the overlord’s will. 

Bolivia is a rural and mountainous 
country. The land yields rich farm 
crops and rubber. Silver, tin and other 
minerals are ready to be dug out of 
the hills. 

There are only 3,200,000 people in 
Bolivia: eight to each square mile. 
More than 50 per cent are descendants 
of the Incas, 20 per cent are mixed 
Indian-white, and only 13 per cent are 
white. In recent years there have been 
immigrants from Okinawa and else- 
where in Asia. 


Time of Social Ferment 


Within the past few years, the in- 
fluences that have led so much of 
the world to seek political independ- 
ence have made inroads into the life 
of Bolivia. Even the stoical Indian has 
been touched. 

This awakening has prompted The 
Methodist Church, through its Board 
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of Decision 


of Missions, to strengthen its mission 
program in this land. Bolivia is one 
of the four areas of the world where 
men will make group decisions for 
or against Christ in the years just 
ahead. 

“There is a widespread impression 
that when the Inca Empire was over- 
thrown by the Spanish, the Inca popu- 
lation was completely dispersed or de- 
stroyed,” says a United Nations re- 
porter of the Bolivian scene. “But in 
the high Andes of Bolivia, Ecuador and 
Peru there still live 10,000,000 de- 
scendants of these people and others 
who were under Inca domination. 
Their home, known as the Altiplano, 
or high plane, ranges in altitude be- 
tween 11,000 and 16,000 feet above 
sea level... . 

“Today the Altiplano’s inhabitants 
live almost completely isolated from 
their other countrymen. . . . 

“The !and is arid and unproductive 
despite the torrential winter rains and 
hail storms. . . . It is difficult to grow 
anything but potatoes and the main in- 
dustry is herding. Only a bare subsist- 
ence can be wrested from this soil— 
seldom more than 1,500 calories a day 
for each person, and usually only 700 
to 1,000. Such an existence is possible 
only because chewing the coca leaf 
tends to anesthetize the pangs of 
hunger.” 

These Indians represent between 50 
and 80 per cent of the total population 








of each of the three countries. Their 
fuller participation in the economic, 
social and cultural life would greatly 
increase the welfare of the countries 
concerned. 


The Story of Religion 


The Rev. Fredrico Pagura, a Meth- 
odist minister from Argentina, recently 
visited Bolivia. In the Christian Cen- 
tury (Oct. 31, 1956) he wrote: 

“One cannot but rejoice at 
indications of an indigenous awakening 
which may be the key achievement 
looking forward to a new day in Bo- 
livia. But economic problems persist: 
in spite of her enormous natural re- 
sources, the country is one of the most 
underdeveloped on the continent. 

“Bolivia faces many other problems. 
There is tremendous difference in so- 
cial classes, and consequently inequal- 
ity of opportunity. The agrarian reform 
now being carried out through a gov- 
ernment-sponsored land distribution 
scheme has many defects, but its pur- 
pose is commendable: to overcome this 
inequality. Bolivia labors under an in- 
heritance of immorality, a hangover 
from colonial times. Moral license is 
the order of the day and family life 
is far from stable. . . . 

“For centuries the religious life of 
the people has been dominated by a 
Roman Catholic priesthood whose in- 
tellectual and moral level has been 
regrettably low. ... 
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“In the face of such a chaotic cul- 
tural and religious situation, what are 
Bolivia’s Protestants doing? 

“In Cochabamba the Methodist In- 
stituto Americano enrolls 1,000 stu- 
dents. In La Paz, the towering capital, 
its sister institution enrolls 1,500. Many 
influential families choose to send their 
children to these schools in spite of 
their firm Catholic traditions and their 
bishops’ repeated threats of excom- 
munication. The new president of the 
country is a graduate of one of these 
schools, as is the nation’s most in- 
fluential labor leaders. 

“Far from playing down their re- 
ligious emphasis in this period of 
change, our Protestant schools have 
continued to stress their essentially 
evangelical purpose. . . . 

“The Protestant groups in Bolivia 
are also making their influence felt 
through work. The famous 
— clinic founded by Dr. Frank 

Beck, who was recently decorated 
“a the Bolivian government, offers not 
only hospital facilities, but also a 
nurses’ Shortly there 
is to open in the highlands another 
hospital. . . . 

“In the Indian communities on the 
High Plateau around Lake Titicaca, 
The Methodist Church 
opened some 16 primary schools, served 
by a score of teachers. Attendance at 
these schools has grown markedly 
recent years. . .. Election of Protestants 
as the first labor leaders among these 
highland campesinos was mainly ow- 
ing to the fact that only they knew 
how to read and write.” 

Methodist beginnings in La Paz are 


social 


training school. 


alone has 


recalled by Miss Helen B. Rusby. 
“In January, 1907, the American In- 
stitute in La Paz was started,” she 
writes. “There was a generous subsidy 
from the Bolivian government and the 
devoted help of a little band of mis- 
sionaries who worked a whole year 
with no salary. They were fed by Mrs. 
Francis Harrington (first Methodist 
missionary family), who ran a board- 
ing house for other foreigners. 

“From the beginning the mission- 
aries served the needs of the Indians. 
They needed not only the gospel, 
which they loved to have preached to 
them in their own tongue, but also 
medical help and education. It was 
many years before the Methodists in 
Bolivia had nurses and finally a doctor. 
3ut the early pioneers did what they 
could. ... 

“Men who taught in the schools 
during the week would go out week- 
ends and during vacations. . . . They 
started congregations in such distant 
places as Corocoro, where there are 
copper mines, and Chulumani, in the 
midst of the fruit- and coffee-growing 
valleys.” 

Miss Rusby recalls that when she 
arrived in 1919, Methodists had a 
church in La Paz with a_ healthy 
Sunday school and _ three small 
Sunday schools in remote parts of 
the city. Out of these grew the present 
Church of the Redeemer—the largest 
Methodist church in Bolivia, but with 
a building so small that one must go 
early to find standing room. 

“There are over 400 members of 
the Church of the Redeemer, mostly 
Indians. They go out on their own 
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American Institute at La Paz, one of the Methodist schools in Bolivia, was founded in 1907. 
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initiative to preach in the streets and 
outlying villages. They have formed 
three congregations in small villages 
not too far from La Paz for an Indian 
to walk on his bare or sandalled feet, 
but too far for missionaries to go very 


often. There are no auto roads and 
even a jeep cannot quite make all the 
journey. 


Methodists Are Leaders 


Methodists have an influence far 
out of proportion to their numbers in 
guiding the social-economic effects of 
the stirring that is taking place in 
Bolivia. There are 1,000 full members 
of The Methodist Church and 25,000 
or more adherents and constituents. 
Their influence is based on half a cen- 
tury of Methodist service to the peo- 
ple of the republic—especially to the 
otherwise largely neglected Indian 
population. 

Today both government and popu- 
lace are moving into the stream of 
world progress, seeking a place in the 
sun for Bolivia. Roots planted by five 
decades of Methodist work give them 
strength. 

The call for Methodist 
teachers, health and social workers is 
coming from many places and situa- 
tions in Bolivia. 

In one community the Indians plan 
to establish a new village where eco 
nomic and living conditions will be 
better. They will build a church and 
parsonage and establish a school if 
The Methodist Church will send them 
a pastor. 

Near Santa Cruz in southeastern 
Bolivia there is a rush of immigrants 
to fertile agricultural areas. Sugar cane 
is being grown and a sugar mill is in 
operation. Other industries are coming 
in. A new America is forming in this 
rich country. It seems destined to be 
come Bolivia's breadbasket. 

These are but two of a score or more 
situations where The Methodist 
Church has unprecedented oppor- 
tunity if it heeds the call. The peo 
ple, supported by the call of their 
government, ask our church to send 
missionaries, to provide schools and 
churches and medical centers, and to 
provide spiritual leadership—even as 
Methodism did in pioneer days in 
North America’s west. 


pastors, 


Dr. Ellis, a frequent visitor to Bolivia, 
is executive secretary for Latin America 
for the Division of World Missions, Meth- 
odist Board of Missions. 
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Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Two new visual aids on stewardship 
are now available to local churches on 
a rental, free-will offering and sale or 
lease basis. 

Stranger in the House is a 35-minute 
black-and-white 16 mm film planned for 
use in the every-member canvass and 
stewardship cultivation programs. It tells 
the story of a man who, seeking only to 
advance his own welfare, is led into a 
profound appreciation for the work of the 
church and makes his pledge. 

The film is available on a free-will 
offering basis or may be rented for $8 
a day from branches of the Methodist 
Publishing House. Prints may also be 
leased by contacting the General Board 
of Lay Activities or the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House. 

Reason for Being is a 19-minute color 
filmstrip with recording. It reveals the 
wonder of a boy as his grandfather por- 
trays to him the miracle of life and man’s 
responsibility to God in return. 

The filmstrip may be obtained from 
the Methodist Publishing House on a 


free-will offering basis or may be rented . 


for $2.50 a day. Copies may also be pur- 
chased for $15 each or two or more copies 
at one time for $12.50 each from the 
General Board of Lay Activities or the 
Methodist Publishing House. 
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Where films are shown and offerings 
are received, the money is to be for- 
warded to W. Rolfe Brown, treasurer, 
General Board of Lay Activities. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Commission on Education 


Now is the time for your commission 
on education to complete plans for send- 
ing workers to summer leaderhip educa- 
tion enterprises. You probably have al- 
ready succeeded in getting several officers 
and teachers to enroll, but will want to 
encourage others to attend one of the en- 
riching opportunities your church pro- 
vides. 

Your conference executive secretary 
can supply information about the op- 
portunities available this summer. Several 
are listed below. Each one has special 
purposes and values. All of them provide 
excellent opportunities for guided study 
under the leadership of an able instruc- 
tor, for sharing experiences with other 
church workers, and for worship and fel- 
lowship with Christian workers from 
many churches. 

Conference Leadership School. These 
schools offer courses and other program 
features for workers with children, youths 
and adults. 

Conference Laboratory School. In 
laboratory schools workers in training 


(student-teachers) observe and assist 
skilled instructors in teaching children 
or youths. This experience combines 
study, guided observation and practice 
teaching. 

Conference or Workshop for Adult 
Workers with Youths. ‘These enterprises 
provide opportunities for working with 
other adult leaders of youths in study- 
ing the problems youths face today and 
in developing skills to guide them in 
Christian growth. 

Meetings for Youth Officers—lInsti- 
tutes and Assemblies. These enterprises 
provide enrichment and training for the 
officers of the MYF. 

Conferences and Workshops for 
Young, Middle and Older Adults. Con- 
ferences for these three groups offer 
opportunities for adults from many 
churches to share insights and to de- 
velop new skills in the leadership of the 
adult program in the church. 

Meetings of Teachers of Adult Classes. 
These meetings include discussion of 
effective ways of teaching adults and 
demonstration of teaching procedures 
suitable for various types of lesson ma- 
terials. 

Area or Jurisdictional Leadership 
Schools. These schools bring together 
conference and district leaders and some 
local church workers. The faculties are 


some of the most outstanding leaders in 
the nation. The schedule for 1957 
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leadership schools is as follows: 
June 25-30 Baltimore Area Leadership 


School, Bennett College, 
Greensboro, N.C. 

July 2-7 St. Louis Area Leadership 
School, Philander Smith 
College, Little Rock, Ark. 

July 8-13 New Orleans Area Leader- 
ship School, Gulfside As- 
sembly, Waveland, Miss. 

July 15-26 South Central Jurisdictional 
Leadership and Laboratory 
School (Including an In- 
stitute of Music, July 22- 
26), Mount Sequoyah, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

Aug. 5-10 Atlantic Coast Area Leader- 
ship School, Bethune-Cook- 
man College, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

Aug. 5-16 Southeastern Jurisdictional 
Leadership and Laboratory 
School (Including an In- 
stitute of Music, Aug. 5-10) 
Lake Junaluska, N.C. 

Our Commission on Education, a new 
50-frame sound filmstrip, has been pre- 
pared by the Division of the Local 
Church. In black and white with a 
33 1/3 rpm record, the filmstrip may be 
purchased from the Methodist Publishing 
House for $7.50. 

The filmstrip is intended to inspire 
and challenge members of commissions 
on education in local churches to im- 
prove their work. A functioning com- 
mission on education in one church 
shows in this filmstrip how it accom- 
plishes part of the task which faces 
every local church commission. 

Suggested use of the filmstrip in- 
cludes showings for the commission on 
education, workers’ conferences, official 
board meetings, leadership education 
classes and area, conference and district 
meetings of church-school officers and 
commission chairmen. 

Several leaflets pertaining to Meth- 
odist colleges and the Methodist Stu- 
dent Movement are available from the 
Director of Information and Publications, 
Division of Educational Institutions, 
Methodist Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. They are as 
follows: 

Directory of Educational Institutions 
of The Methodist Church, U.S.A; 


So... You're Choosing a College; 
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Church and Campus, Sept.-Oct., 1956 
(Handbook on Methodist Schools); De- 
fining the Methodist Student Movement; 
National Methodist Scholarships and 
Methodist Student Loan Fund. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Commission on Missions 


Two audio-visual resources for inform- 
ing Methodists about the 1956-60 pro- 
gram in overseas missions have been pro- 
duced by the Department of Visual Edu- 
cation of the Board of Missions. 

Commissions on missions and other 
groups in the local church may use either 
or both to accompany the 1957-58 
church-wide mission study. 

Call to Witness and Decision is a film- 
strip version of the presentation by the 
Rev. Eugene L. Smith, general secre- 
tary of the Division of World Missions, 
at the national District Superintendents’ 
Conference in February. 

The 30-minute color filmstrip is ac- 
companied by a 10-inch long-playing 
record. Dr. Smith is narrator. Designed 
primarily for use with groups of church 
leaders rather than for wide audiences, 
the filmstrip is especially suited for 
showing at annual conferences and dis- 
trict meetings. 

Copies may be ordered from the De- 
partment of Visual Education, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. The 
complete filmstrip with record sells for 
$5; with script only, $3. 

Lands of Decision is a black-and-white 
motion picture telling the story of the op- 
portunities in each of four countries that 
has been selected for evangelistic empha- 
sis in 1956-60. The film is expected to 
be ready for release this summer or fall. 


Summer Missionary Conferences 


Pastors, chairmen and members of the 
commission on missions and other per- 
sons interested in missionary education 
are reminded of the eight summer mis- 
sionary conferences scheduled across the 
United States in June, July and August. 

Some conferences are interdenomina- 
tional and some are solely Methodist. All 
offer resources, inspiration and informa- 
tion for those in the local church who are 
interested in the missionary program. 

A complete list of conferences ap- 
peared in the April issue of THe Meru- 
opist Story (pp. 28-29). Further in- 
formation may be obtained by writing 
to the Rev. Karl K. Quimby, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Missionary Speakers 


District superintendents, conference 
and district missionary secretaries, and 
others responsible for scheduling mission- 





ary speakers are requested to make their 
needs for fall speakers known as soon as 
possible to the Department of Field Cul- 
tivation of the Board of Missions. 

The Rev. Walter J. Leppert, depart- 
ment director, says his office should be 
furnished with definite dates of district 
missionary institutes and of other con- 
ference and district schedules for mis- 
sionary itineration. 

A shortage of missionary speakers 
means that requests which are received 
first in his office will receive first consid- 
eration in scheduling speakers, Dr. Lep- 
pert explains. 


World Parish Emphasis 


A plan which Protestant churches of 
Amesbury, Mass., adopted this spring for 
making members of the community more 
world-minded might serve as a guide to 
Methodist or interdenominational groups 
elsewhere. 

Churches invited foreign students at 
Boston University to be guest speakers 
at meetings of junior and senior high 
school groups on four successive week- 
ends in March and April. 

Two foreign students spoke on their 
native lands at each meeting. Students 
were guests in the homes of Amesbury 
residents for the weekend. Talks were 
part of the University of Life series of 
the churches. 

Church leaders said the program was 


designed to assist youths and adults of ») 


Amesbury to become better acquainted 
with the problems and customs of lands 
overseas. 

Other church groups or individual 
churches may wish to try similar pro- 
grams, using foreign students from col- 
leges and universities in their own com- 
munities. 


Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y.; 1701 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Three major concerns will confront 
the commission on membership and 
evangelism in most churches during 
June: 

1. An adequate follow-up program of 
developing disciples or completing a 
good job of assimilating the new mem- 
bers received during the Easter and 
Pentecost seasons. 

2. Looking toward a full summer 
program of evangelism in the local church 
and community. 

3. Preparing for a week of whole- 
some evangelistic services which will 
reach new persons and spiritually re- 
vitalize the entire membership and com- 
munity. 
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Assimilation 

A church must not just “get them and 
forget them” when it comes to new mem- 
bers. The local church must be as in- 
terested in its new members two months 
after they are received into membership 
as it was on the day of reception. 

The pastor and the commission should 
continue to make spiritual guidance visits 
to new members and cause them to be- 
come integral parts of the various church 
organizations, according to age and in- 
terest. Now that the person has been 
gotten into the church, the church must 
be gotten into the person until the life 
of the church and Christian habits be- 
come natural to him. 

Many persons are received into the 
church without adequate training and 
spiritual conditioning. Oftentimes this is 
done on the assumption that they will 
be given later opportunities for training 
in membership and the Christian life. 
In all such cases, the time is now. 

The pastor, backed by the commission, 
should organize training classes for all 
new members by age groups—adullts, 
youths and children. In many cases 
other members are interested in attending 
these classes. Certainly many of them 
need to do so. 

These classes should explain Christian 
beliefs and affirmations, ground persons 
in the basic Methodist emphases and 
establish them in the faith so that they 
may be able “to give a reason for the 
hope” that is within them. 

Churches might well have a fellowship 
dinner for the new members received 
during the Lenten and Pentecost seasons. 

New members can be assigned specific 
duties by the pastor when they are spir- 
itually ready for them. 


Summer Program of Evangelism 


Evangelism is a year-around project. 
All seasons are seasons of the soul. Life 
is so “daily,” and the church should al- 
ways be on the lookout to do all the 
good that it can in every way that it 
can. It should always exercise its two- 
fold purpose of saving the unsaved and 
strengthening the Christian. 

Summertime is harvest time in many 
churches and should be in more. 
Churches need not take a vacation from 
God, even as persons should not. 

What better time is there than June, 
July and August to emphasize and de- 
velop prayer in the life of a person and 
church? 

What greater use can be made of 
summer camps and vacation period get- 
togethers than having Christian activities, 
spiritual life retreats and wholesome 
life-changing and character-making plans 
and programs? 
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Alert commissions will be able to take 
the new Manual for the Commission on 
Memberhip and Evangelism (by the Rev. 
C. Lloyd Daugherty, issued by Tidings) 
and make summertime the best time of 
the year to put into effect many of the 
helpful suggestions in it. 


Evangelistic Preaching Services 


Thousands of churches in town and 
country still find that the open summer 
season is the best time for a week or 
more of special evangelistic preaching 
services. 

These services used to be conducted 
at 10 or 11 a.m. and at night on week 
days, but in recent years town churches 
have found that 7, 7:30, or 8 a.m., when 
people are on their way to work, is the 
best time for the week-day morning 
services. 

The pastor and his commission should 
strive to make these preaching revivals 
reaching revivals. Churches should make 
great preparation for these evangelistic 
preaching services and activities related 
to them. 

The commission can call the church 
to prayer. Prayer circles can be set up. 
Inactives and shut-ins can be enlisted 
to pray. Special prayer services and vigils 
may be held with specific prayer objec- 
tives. The names of prospects may be 
compiled, prayed for, sought and won. 

The pastor might well preach on the 
motives and opportunities of evangelism, 
and the minds of the people might be 
prepared for the revival in the firm re- 
alization that the winning of persons 
to Christ is the major task of the church. 

The commission on membership and 
evangelism should prepare a fresh and 
complete list. There should be a publicity 
committee to advertise the services, an- 
nouncing the dates early enough to get 
priority over other church and commu- 
nity engagements. The attendance com- 
mittee can make and carry out plans for 
building up attendance, including the 
“Fill a Pew” plan. 

Services should be characterized by 
a note of expectancy. This can be created 
through the enthusiasm of the preacher, 
commission members, prayer group and 
through the use of familiar, meaningful 
hymns at the opening of the services. 

Finally, all services must be directed 
toward commitment. The altar service 
itself should be a vital Christian expe- 
rience for all present: both for those 
who are accepting Christ as Lord and 
Savior for the first time and for those 
who are already members of the church 
but need to be led into a deeper rela- 
tionship with Christ. 


General Board of Evangelism, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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Commission on Christian 
Social Relations 


The optional “fifth” commission, 
(1956 Discipline 276) deals with the 
fields of temperance, world peace, and 
social and economic relations. Leaders 
will find materials for this commission 
listed under headings for committees in 
these three fields. 


Committee on Temperance 


Has your church organized a com- 
mittee? Social Concerns, one of the 
Local Church Emphasis booklets will 
help you set up a temperance commit- 
tee. Your district superintendent has 
copies. 

Some churches are establishing a fifth 
commission, the commission on Christian 
social relations, with a small temperance 
subcommittee. (See § 276 in the Dis- 
cipline.) 


Send in That Name 


In either case, the name of the key 
person in your church who has responsi- 
bility for the temperance program shou!d 
be sent to: 

The Rev. Donald Kuhn, director or- 
ganizational activities, General Board 
of Temperance, 100 Maryland Ave., 
NE, Washington 2, D.C. 

This will enable the board to provide 
your church with special services in this 


field. 


Plan a Panel 


Here’s an “idea of the month” that 
has worked in many churches, large 
and small. 

With the “slow” summer months 
coming on your pastor will welcome spe- 
cial program suggestions. Why not have 
a panel discussion on the problems of 
alcohol? 

Possible participants: A doctor, a high- 
way patrolman or police officer, a lawyer 
or judge, a social worker and your pastor. 

Two or three persons are enough. 
Each could discuss briefly (less than 
10 minutes) how alcohol creates prob- 
lems in his work with people. 

Then follow up with questions from 
the floor. The pastor could sum up the 
program by outlining the bases for Chris- 
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tian concern about alcohol problems. 
Such a program is an idea for a church- 
school class, Methodist Men, WSCS 
meeting, MYF get together or even a 
church-wide family affair. 
Suggested resources: 
Basic Information on Alcohol 
by Albion Roy King, $1.50 
Should Christians Drink? 
by Everett Tilson, $1 
Alcohol and Christian Responsibility 
by Clifford Earle, 65¢ 
These and other resources are listed 
in a special catalog issued by TEM 
Press, 100 Maryland Ave., NE, Wash- 
ington 2, D.C. You can order your free 
copy and the resources above at the same 
time. 


Get a Blueprint 
The panel suggestion above, plus 
more than 100 other temperance pro- 
gram and action suggestions, is included 
in a handy little booklet titled Blueprint 
for Temperance Action, 75¢. Order your 
copy from TEM Press (address above). 


Far from Alone 


Another “natural” for summer pro- 
gramming is the striking new film Far 
from Alone. In less than a year its dis- 
tribution has reached into nine countries 
and into more Methodist churches than 
any other church film. 

Far from Alone is ideal for a family 
night program. A complete discussion 
guide accompanies each print. Rental 
price is $8, black and white and $12, 
color, from the Methodist Publishing 
House. 

To anticipate summer demand, espe- 
cially in youth institutes and assemblies, 
a new shipment of films has just been 
added to each Methodist Publishing 


House rental library. 


Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave., NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Committee on World Peace 


An effective peace program in the local 
church depends on the definite assign- 
ment of responsibility to a capable 
leader or leaders. In each church one 
carefully chosen person should be 
given this responsibility as the 
chairman of a committee on world peace 
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or a subcommittee of a commission on 
Christian social relations or as a special 
peace leader within the program of one 
of the required commissions. 

If this person is selected on the basis 
of personal interest and ability, is di- 
rected by the pastor or other church 
leader to resources available from the 
Board of World Peace and seeks to co- 
operate with the conference peace chair- 
man, the foundation has been laid for 
an ongoing emphasis in this field. 

With peace an absolute necessity in 
today’s world, it should not be difficult to 
find qualified persons to take this im- 
portant job. A card or letter to the Board 
of World Peace will bring information 
and guidance concerning the local pro- 
gram. 


Program Resources 


Among the resources available to local 
peace leaders are the following leaflets: 

The Methodist Church Officially Acts 
on War and Peace, the official statement 
of the 1956 General Conference. Sample 
copy free, 10 copies, 25¢; 100 for $2. 

Stop-Look-Listen, a valuable guide to 
keeping well informed. Sample copy 
free, 100 for $2.50. 

Methodist Peace Courier, a periodical 
for the use of conference, district and 
local peace leaders. 10 issues, $1. Five 
or more subscriptions to one address, 
60¢ a subscription. 

Your Opinion Counts, a State Depart- 
ment pamphlet urging the expression of 
public opinion on foreign policy. 10¢ 
each. 

Register Christian Opinion!, the 1957 
edition listing U.S. senators and rep- 
resentatives with their committee assign- 
ments and including guidance on letter 
writing to congressmen. 10¢ each, 15 
for $1, 100 for $4. 

In addition to these leaflets, a request 
to the board will bring a current list of 
recommended pamphlets, descriptions 
of some 30 filmstrips available on loan 
to local’ churches for postage only and 
suggestions for peace films available for 
rental from the Methodist Publishing 
House and other agencies. 

All of the above-mentioned literature 
items, plus others, are included in a 
special Local Church Peace Packet 
available from the Board of World Peace 
for 50¢ 


Announce Regional Institute 


A Southeastern Regional Institute on 
International Affairs is scheduled for 
Lake Junaluska, N.C., Aug. 12-16. The 
Board of World Peace and the Lake 
Junaluska Assembly are joint sponsors. 

Qualified speakers from the church, 
the United Nations, the U.S. State De- 
partment, and the Office of Disarmament 
will be featured as part of this program. 


Conference, district and local church 
peace leaders who are interested should 
write the Board of World Peace im- 
mediately for information regarding regis- 
tration and arrangements. 


Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Television, Radio and Films 
You can make the Methodist Televi- 


sion Ministry an extension of the ministry 
of your local church by various methods. 
Perhaps the following suggestions will 
prove helpful as you plan the program 
in your local church situation. 

Help to schedule programs locally, 
in co-operation with your local council 
of churches or ministerial association. 

Use all means possible to help build 
a large viewing audience. 

Correlate the TV programs with your 
ongoing church work, including the 
church school, Methodist Men, WSCS, 
MYF, visitation evangelism, and discus- 
sion groups. 

Use The Way and other Methodist 
TV Ministry programs as “door openers” 
in visitation evangelism. 

Adopt a TV Ministry World Service 
Special in your annual budget. Money 
given for the TV Ministry may go for 
a general audience program, a children’s 
program or for training community lead- 
ers for more effective use of TV. 

Make an immediate contribution from 
your church to help finance programs 
ready for production. 

Your church can be a “local retail out- 
let” for the gospel message which comes 
into homes of the unchurched of your 
community through the TV Ministry. 


Television, Radio and Film Commission 
of The Methodist Church, 1525 Mc- 
Gavock St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Good Literature Committee 


Four June publications of Abingdon 
Press merit consideration by the good 
literature committees of the local 
churches. These are: Sermons from Job 
by Clovis G. Chappell, Man at His Best 
by Leonard Cochran, Hymn Tune 
Names (their sources and significance) 
by Robert Guy McCutchan and Texts 
and Themes for the Christian Year by 
Paul E. Holdcraft. 

The last of these is a ninety-cent paper- 
back book organized as a ready refer- 
ence guide for suggested texts and themes 
for special days and seasons within the 
Christian year. Hymn Tune Names, 
which will sell for $3.75, will be an 
interesting addition to the music or gen- 
eral libraries of local churches. 

Man at His Best consists of 14 mes- 
sages of an inspirational nature and is 
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divided into two parts—the first, the 
truth about Jesus; the second, the truth 
about man. The Chappell volume pre- 
sents 15 textual sermons based on the 
book of Job. 

Abingdon Press is currently offering 
the largest literary prize award of the 
year for the manuscript which makes the 
greatest contribution to the Christian 
faith and Christian life among all people. 
With the exception of fiction and poetry, 
all types of manuscripts will be con- 
sidered for the award of $12,500. 

Certification of intentions to compete 
must be filed not later than Sept. 1. The 
closing date for manuscripts is Mar. 1, 
1958. All manuscripts submitted are sub- 
ject to publication by Abingdon Press. 

Judges for the contest are George A. 
Buttrick, Ralph W. Sockman, Charles 
W. Ferguson, senior editor of the 
Reader's Digest, who began his career 
as a Methodist minister; Halford E. 
Luccock, D. Elton Trueblood, and 
Methodist Book Editor Emory S. Bucke, 
who will serve as an ex-officio member 
of the board of judges. 


Visual. Aids 


Onc of the most popular current items 
in the audio-visual aids available from 
the Methodist Publishing House is the 
kindergarten album, Sing O Sing, de- 
signed for special appeal to the four- and 
five-year-olds in the  church-school 
kindergarten. The boxed album includes 
songs about the church, Jesus, Thanks- 
giving, God’s world, friends and also 
game and activities songs. The young 
pre-schooler can select his favorite song 
from the color of the record and its label. 
Advertised as “Non-breakable unless used 
as flying saucers,” this set of records sells 
for $2.95. 

Now available are the last four mo- 
tion picture episodes in The Living Christ 
series as produced by Cathedral films. 

These four complete the set of twelve 
which include Holy Night, Escape to 
Egypt, Boyhood and Baptism, Men of 
the Wilderness, Challenge of Faith, Dis- 
cipleship, Return to Nazareth, Conflict, 
The Fate of John the Baptist, Power and 
Glery, Trial and Crucifixion and The 
Resurrection. 

Each film has a showing time of 30 
minutes and each is available in both 
black-and-white and color. The rental 
rate of the black-and-white films is $9 
a showing. The rate for the color film 
is $13 a showing. If the entire series is 
booked, a series discount is available. 
Price quotations may be obtained from 
the nearest Methodist Publishing House 
branch. 


Library Manual and Catalog 


Church librarians and those interested 
in the establishment of a church library 
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will welcome the publication of the new 
Church Library Catalog and Manual; 
15,000 copies were scheduled for distri- 
bution in May. This catalog and manual 
was to go to all church libraries registered 
with the Methodist Publishing House 
and others which have expressed an in- 
terest in establishing church libraries. 

The manual section of the catalog 
is a how-to-do-it treatment on the estab- 
lishing and operating of a church library. 
The catalog section consists of 50 pages 
of recommended books classified by sub- 
ject. Copies of this manual and catalog 
may be obtained on request. 


The Methodist Publishing House, 810 
Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Send orders 
to the Publishing House branch serving 
your territory. ) 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


A group working in the field of hos- 
pitals and homes has the opportunity of 
joining with others having the same in- 
terests through the annual conference 
Golden Cross Society. 

The Golden Cross Society is an official 
agency to promote the work of hospitals 
and homes, especially by collecting 
funds and supplies (1956 Discipline, 
* 1559). It has been said that “Golden 
Cross will become to Methodism what 
the Red Cross is to the nation.” 

The Golden Cross Society was organ- 
ized in 1921 under the leadership of 
Bishop Charles C. Selecman in Dallas, 
Tex. It is now organized in 37 annual 
conferences. Last year almost $300,000 
was contributed to the work of hospitals 
and homes through Golden Cross. 

When your church contributes to 
Golden Cross, the gifts may help to pro- 
vide hospitalization for persons unable to 
pay for it, a home for children in need or 
a home and security for the aging. The 
funds are distributed to specific projects 
as your annual conference directs. 

In a number of conferences there is a 
Golden Cross Committee which carries 
out the program: setting standards, or- 
ganizing for enrollment, collecting con- 
tributions and administering funds. The 
committee keeps in close touch with the 
needs of institutions within the confer- 
ence and works with the conference 
Board of Hospitals and Homes. 

The Discipline states: “The enroll- 
ment in the Methodist Golden Cross 
Society shall be held annually in order 
to secure interest in, and support of, hos- 
pitals and homes in every congregation 
in such manner and on such date as de- 
termined by the patronizing annual con- 
ference or conferences. The week follow- 





ing Golden Cross Enrollment Sunday 
shall be known as Hospitals and Homes 


Week.” 


For information about these events in 


your annual conference, contact the 
chairman of your Golden Cross Society 
or Board of Hospitals and Homes (see 
your Conference Minutes for names and 
addresses ). 

Additional information is available 
from the general Board of Hospitals and 
Homes (address below). The board has 
staff members available to guide and help 
launch Golden Cross programs within 
the conferences. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Committee on Wills 
and Legacies 


Summer months are an ideal time to 
plan for the coming year’s activities. Tie 
in some meetings with an outling or pic- 
nic for the families of committee mem- 
bers. 

One month can be set aside as “Wills 
Emphasis Month.” Check with the of- 
ficial board about this. 

Plans can be made to show the sound 
filmstrip, Over the Wall. The filmstrip 
is available free from your district super- 
intendent, conference director of steward- 
ship and finance or the conference film 
depository. 

Your committee can outline a specific 
plan for getting the available material on 
Remember the Church in Your Will to 
all families of the church. 

Members can contact prominent law- 
yers, bankers, trust officers and others, 
regardless of church affiliation, and en- 
courage them to mention The Methodist 
Church, particularly World Service, 
when they discuss the drawing up of in- 
dividual wills. 

The committee need not be a large 
one in the local church. Two persons in 
a small church and five or six in large 
churches can carry out an effective pro- 
gram. Write for further information. 


Committee on Wills, Bequests and 
Gifts, Council on World Service and 
Finance, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Helping the Handicapped Help Themselves 


Automation threatens jobs of the 


handicapped. Goodwill Industries 


is needed more than ever 


to help them support themselves. 


by Percy J. Trevethan 


Handicapped persons in the United 
States may total as much as one per 
cent of the population, according to 
available estimates. At any given mo- 
ment, the Federal Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation reports, there are at 
least 250,000 persons for whom voca- 
tional rehabilitation is both feasible 
and practical. 

What does the church do for these 
handicapped citizens? Methodists help 
by supporting the Department of 
Goodwill Industries, a section of the 
Division of National Missions of the 
Board of Missions. Service to handi- 
capped persons is carried out through 
local branches of Goodwill Industries. 

The program of Goodwill Industries 
was pioneered by the Rev. Edgar 
James Helms, a Methodist minister of 
the New England Conference, while 
serving as minister of Morgan Chapel 
in the south end of Boston. 

First objective of the program was 
the alleviation of poverty and provid- 
ing needed household goods and 
clothing at low cost. Experiences and 
needs, together with the advent of 
social legislation on both state and 
federal levels, have brought about a 
refining of these services and a more 
definitive program. 


Has 119 Branches 
Today Goodwill Industries with 119 


local organizations is recognized as 
the largest program of its kind. 

Goodwill Industries of America, 
Inc., has as its motto, “Not Charity, 
But a Chance.” 

In this motto is focused a nation- 
wide effort of service. Its objective is 
the creation of resources whereby 
handicapped men and women may 
have an opportunity to express voca- 


tionally the desires, hopes and aspi- 
rations which are common to all of us. 
The handicapped seek an opportunity 
to demonstrate their productive skill. 

Development of these vocational 
training and employment programs 
with their supportive rehabilitation 
services has been fairly rapid during 
the last decade. The almost over- 
whelming demands for opportunities 
for handicapped persons to acquire 
vocational skills, to be properly trained 
and placed in a productive situation 
they can fill, have hastened the union 
of professional and practical therapies. 

The skill of the doctor and the voca- 
tional counselor, the service of the oc- 
cupational therapist and the on-the- 
job trainer, and the harnessing of re- 
sources resident in both public and 
private programs have brought a new 
hope for the handicapped individual. 

This program provides an oppor- 
tunity for a handicapped person to 
become vocationally equipped, so- 
cially adjusted and gainfully em- 
ployed. It makes possible acceptance 
by his home and the community and 
establishes him as a contributing and 
useful member of the community. 

The road to this rehabilitation goe! 
has not been, easy to travel. Social 
rejection, physical handicaps and 
limited mobility together with employ- 
er indifference have been real road- 
blocks handicapped persons have had 
to overcome. It required a world war 
to point up sharply the tremendous 
productive resource resident in those 
to whom industry had previously de- 
nied an opportunity. 

Evaluation studies, training pro- 
grams and supervised placement re- 
vealed that what is gone is not any- 
where near as important as what is 


left. It is the residual ability about 
which Goodwill Industries is con- 
cerned. 

Following the war years there was 
a period of recession. Hopes for a con- 
tinuing significant place in the nation’s 
labor forces for the physically handi- 
capped were tempered by rising costs 
and the necessity for a shift from a 
war to a relative peace-time economy. 

Some adjustments were inevitable. 
Causes for concern of the nation’s 
physically handicapped citizens ap- 
peared on the national scene. 

Would it be men against machines? 
What were the implications of rising 
wages and costs? Is automation to be- 
come a new technology? What are the 
requirements for an adequate labor 
force? What demands do a new stand- 
ard of living and the urbanization of 
the city dweller place upon the produc- 
tive capacity of the nation? Can the re- 
quirements of an adequate national 
defense and the needs of a rapidly ex- 
panding population and a rising stand- 
ard of living be concurrently met? 
These and other questions required an 
answer in terms of the nation’s wel- 
fare and the role of the handicapped 
person. 

Is there a place for the handicapped 
worker in this new bold adventure 
called the “American Way?” We be- 


lieve there is. 


Enter Automation 

In our economy it is no longer men 
against machines. It is now men and 
machines. In the future we see a 
larger role for machines, which are 
rapidly taking on almost human char- 
acteristics. 

A news item from a recent issue of 
the Wall Street Journal describes a 
reduction of the labor force in one 
automotive factory from 6,500 to 4,000 
employees through the introduction of 
automatic production line controls. 
Here production was actually in- 
creased although fewer men were 
employed. 

The Feb. 16 issue of Business Week 
carries the story of a new development 
by the Humble Oil Company whereby 
all of the activities related to pumping 
oil from a field, gauging the flow of 
oil, determining the physical charac- 
teristics of the fluid, measuring the 
volume of natural gas and determining 
the amount of oil to be delivered into 
the pipe lines are handled mechani- 
cally. 
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One man will make the necessary 
monthly adjustment and any _ inter- 
ruption of normal operations will be 
signaled by the automatic display of 
a red flag. All of this marvelous phys- 


‘ical development can be described by 





one. word—fantastic. The awe-inspir- 
ing fact related to all of this activity 
is that only a beginning has been 
made in the use of automation tech- 
niques in the production of goods for 
commerce and trade. 

There are some overtones of concern 
in this situation for those of us who 
are interested in the welfare of handi- 
capped fellow men. If an able-bodied 
person is compelled to change his oc- 
cupation and adjust to new techniques, 
where is a place for a handicapped 
person and what is the outlook for 
him? 


Earn Right to a Place 


A recent study of some 6,000 handi- 
capped employees of nearly 1,000 dif- 
ferent types of industry revealed the 
following significant characteristics 
of this labor force: 

In terms of production, their out- 
put was equal to or slightly better 
than the average for their group. In 
matters of absenteeism and employee 
morale they were better than the aver- 
age. In matters of personal safety and 


fuews '9357 


use and care of equipment they were 
equal to or slightly better than the 
average. 

Evaluated by these criteria, the 
handicapped worker has demonstrated 
his right to a recognized place in our 
productive economy. Slowly, but 
surely, these claims are being acknowl- 
edged and accepted by industry. In the 
days ahead we believe there will be 
employment opportunities for those 
whose residual skill or ability is equal 
to the demands of modern machinery. 

The placement task is simply the 
careful matching of job requirements 
with abilities. 

Another phase to this problem is the 
necessity for finding useful and 
meaningful employment for the handi- 
capped worker whose ability and skill 
are marginal. 

Out of this need there has developed 
a service for this group. It is found 
in the program of the 276 sheltered 
workshops in the U.S. In general 
these shops are local autonomous, non- 
profit organizations providing voca- 
tional training and employment op- 
portunities for handicapped persons. 

Goodwill Industries, the largest of 
these sheltered workshops, on any 
single work day offers a chance for 
nearly 20,000 physically handicapped 
persons to find an opportunity for self- 


terials. 


tion. 


plant. 


project. 





Your Church Can Help 


1. Urge members and constituents to fill 
Goodwill Industries bags with usable ma- 


help. These persons represent many 
needs and all races and creeds. 

In a single year nearly 30,000 per- 
sons are given training and employ 
ment in one or more of some 30 differ- 
ent trades or professions by Goodwill 
Industries. Collectively the employees 
of Goodwill Industries earn annual 
wages of more than $18,000,000. 

Employees of Goodwill pay social 
security and federal income taxes of 
more than $1,750,000. But most im- 
portant, through the skillful utilization 
of usable materials from 4,000,000 
American homes, these men and 
women, who at the best find life difh- 
cult and discouraging, are given the 
opportunity to travel the high road to 
usefulness, social adjustment and _ac- 
ceptance, and a recognized place in 
their communities. For them life has 
meaning because someone cares and 
is willing to give them a chance. 

Miss Mary Switzer, chief of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of 
the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, has called Good- 
will “a firm working partner with the 
federal and state governments in pro- 
viding vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices for the nation’s handicapped.” 
Dr. Trevethan is director of the Depart- 
ment of Goodwill Industries of the Division 


of National Missions, Methodist Board of 
Missions. 







2. Have a Goodwill Sunday with mem- 
bers bringing material for immediate collec- 


3. Suggest the WSCS sponsor a Good- 
will Day with either a speaker and film from 
the local Goodwill Industries, or a visit to the 


4. Encourage MYF participation in local, 
district and conference clothing drives. 

5. Enlist adult Sunday school support 
from classes or departments. 

6. Encourage Sunday-school classes to 
visit Goodwill Industries on educationai 
“Come and See” trips. 

7. Select some special need of the local 
Goodwill Industries for an Advance Special 











easy order blanks 


For literature to aid your 
church’s work, fill in the 
coupons. Mail cach coupon 
to'the address indicated. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY MATERIALS 


DEPARTMENT OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
Work 
Board of Missions 
1701 Arch St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Please send me the following leaflets: 
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! _______ copies, The Commission on Town | 
' and Country Work in the An- ' 
; nual Conference (free) i 
; copies, Group Ministry (upto 15 { 
‘ copies free) - 
1 ____ copies, Establishing Methodist ! 
H Families in Town and Country ' 
; (up to 15 copies free) i 
{ ______ copies, The Lord’s Acre (up to { 
' 15 copies free) - 
1 —__ copies, The Twelve Point Pro- 1 
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TEMPERANCE MATERIALS 





Service DEPARTMENT 

General Board of Temperance 
100 Maryland Ave., NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me a free copy of these 
brochures describing temperance serv- 
ices for local churches. (Check those 
wanted.) 


[] Contact information 

(1) Clipsheet information 

[] Citizens Solve Problems 

C1) Parties With Punch 

(1 New Help on the Alcohol Problem 
[) Gambling pamphlets 

C1) Resource List 


BONE: 3.00 sista th abc vchdsmdeas cee oe 
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LAY ACTIVITIES MATERIALS 


Tue GENERAL Boarp or Lay AcTIVvITIES 
740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, II. 


Please send me, free of charge, order 
blanks and information for the follow- 
ing: 

(J Christian Stewardship 

[) Every Member Canvass 

C) Methodist Men 

[] Sound Finance in the Local Church 
C) Lay Speaking 
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Offer Rural Church Aids 


Three tools for making the town and 
country church more effective have been 
recommended by the Department of 
Town and Country Work of the Meth- 
odist Board of Missions. They are as 
follows: 

New Horizons for Town and Country 
Churches is a 116-page paper-bound book 
giving the report of the 1956 Convoca- 
tion of Town and Country Churches. 
This meeting was held under the aus- 
pices of the rural leaders of the National 
Council of Churches. The book con- 
tains the full texts of addresses and 
summarizes the findings of discussion 
groups. Price is 50¢ a copy from the 
Department of Town and Country Work, 
1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Town and Country Church is a pub- 
lication issued nine times a year by the 
Division of Home Missions of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. Each issue 
carries articles and news of interest to 
church members in rural and small-town 
areas. Subscription price is $1.50 a year; 
single copies are 20¢ each. Order from: 
Mrs. Ruth B. Robinson, National Coun- 
cil of Churches, 257 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y. 

Checking on Your Church is an eight- 
page leaflet published by the Depart- 
ment of Town and Country of the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties. The leaflet deals with the ex- 
perience and growth of people, standards 
for a church program, meeting the needs 
of people and the value of the observ- 
ances of the Christian year. 

Methodist leaders have recommended 
this leaflet for use by the commission 
on membership and evangelism in the 
local church. Leaflets are 10¢ each, 12 
for $1 and 100 for $7.50. Order from: 
Department of Town and Country, 164 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Pictures at Sunday Service 


The Rev. J. Richard Sneed, minister 
of First Church, Los Angeles, believes 
in personalizing missions. It is done 
with pictures at Sunday services. 

In the sanctuary, which seats 3,400 
persons, the elaborate windows have been 
equipped with drapes that make it pos- 
sible to darken the interior in five sec- 
onds. An automatic screen has been 
installed. 

The pictures are colored slides, flown 
directly from the mission field. 

“Since those days when Newell S. 
Booth (now bishop) preceded me in a 
New England pastorate, I have remem- 
bered how his personal letters and con- 
tacts helped to pinpoint Africa,” Dr. 
Sneed says. 

“So once every month now, all our 





worshipers, as well as the official board, 
will see missionary pictures related to 
specific people. These are shown for 
seven minutes following the sermon.” 

Each Sunday during Lent Dr. Sneed 


issued a pamphlet, also personalized, | 


emphasizing Methodist mission work in 
some field. Countries singled out in- 
cluded India, Burma, Africa, Japan and 
Korea. During Lent a Joash Chest was 
kept at the altar, with five supplemen- 
tary chests at major exits. 

Another way in which First Church 
personalizes missions is in honoring the 
100 former Methodist missionaries who 
live in southern California. Frequent 
speakers are exchange students, mission- 
ary-trained visitors from abroad and serv- 
icemen who discovered the church in 
far-away places. 


Announce Lab Schools 


To meet the need for more certified 
instructors in laboratory schools, six 
seminars will be conducted this summer 
under the auspices of the Department 
of Leadership Education of the General 
Board of Education. 

Places and dates are as follows: 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, 
July 14-19. For teachers of children, 
intermediates and seniors. 

Pioneer Church, Walla Walla, Wash., 
June 16-21. For teachers of children, 
intermediates and seniors. 

Covina (Calif..) Church, June 23-28. 
For teachers of children. 

Mount Sequoyah, Ark., July 15-26. 
For teachers of children and interme- 
diates. 

Lake Junaluska, N.C., Aug. 5-16. 
For teachers of children. 

Jumonville, Uniontown, Pa., July 21- 
26. For teachers of children and inter- 
mediates. 

Laboratory schools offer one of the 
most effective ways for training church- 
school workers, Miss Aileen Sanborn of 
the Department of Leadership Education 
points out. 

Last year 151 laboratory schools were 
held with 4,712 persons enrolled. 

Additional information regarding lab 
schools may be obtained by writing Miss 
Sanborn, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 


Tenn. 


Set Adult Convocation 


More than 3,000 persons are expected 
to attend the Third Convocation for 
Teachers, Presidents and Members of 
Adult Classes in church schools at Lake 
Junaluska, N.C., Aug. 2-5. 

Theme of the convocation will be 
“My Church—A Redemptive Fellow- 
ship.” The convocation is being spon- 
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sored by the Department of Christian 
Education of Adults of the General 
Board of Education, the Southeastern 
Jurisdictional Council and conference 
Boards of Education of the Southeastern 
Jurisdiction. 

Speakers will include the Rev. Harold 
A. Bosley, Prof. Elton Trueblood, the 
Rev. Leon M. Adkins and Bishop 
John Branscomb. 

In addition to addresses, 150 discus- 
sion groups will be held and four plays 
will be presented by the Bishop’s Com- 
pany, a group of professional players 


from Hollywood, Calif. 


Joins Temperance Staff 


Miss Jacqueline Kersh of Daytona 
Beach, Fla., has joined the staff of the 
General Board of Temperance as assistant 
director of the editorial department. 

A journalism graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Miss Kersh was 
reporter for the Daytona Beach News- 
Journal for two years. Before coming to 
Washington, she served as assistant di- 
rector of utilization and field service on 
the staff of the Methodist Television, 
Radio and Film Commission. 

In her new position Miss Kersh will 
do research and reporting for Clipsheet, 
the board’s biweekly newsletter for news- 


% paper editors. 


Appoint Indian Leaders 


Leonard Theological College at Jub- 
bulpore, India, the only Methodist semi- 
nary in India, Pakistan and Nepal, has 
named its first Indian principal. 

Appointed to the post is the Rev. 
George S. Sahai, former pastor of Central 
Church, Lucknow. He succeeds the Rev. 
Marvin H. Harper, missionary from At- 
Janta, Ga. 

Dr. Sahai’s selection as principal is 
another evidence of the “Indianization” 
of Methodism in India, the Board of 
Missions points out, by placing leader- 
ship and authority in the hands of Indian 
Methodists. 

At the Central Conference last year 
two new bishops, both Indians, were 
elected, giving Methodism an all-Indian 
episcopacy. Most district superintendents, 
presidents of Methodist colleges, and 
heads of hospitals, schools and other 
Methodist institutions are also Indians. 


Plan Vacation Poster 


Following the theme of several years, 
The Upper Room is issuing a poster with 
the slogan, “Don’t Take a Vacation 
from God,” for use during the summer. 

These posters have been distributed 
in industrial plants and other establish- 
ments as well as churches in past years. 

Promotion for the summer months by 


Benevolence Report 


The Upper Room is built around the 
idea that at home or away, the worship 
of God is not to be overlooked by Chris- 
tians. 

Nearly every spot is a vacation spot 
for someone, a spokesman for the devo- 
tional guide points out. Vacation time is 
a time of special opportunity for most 
churches, he said. 


Distribution of Doctors 


There are 1,200,000 doctors through- 
out the world trained in western medicine 
and techniques, according to the World 
Health Organization of the United Na- 
tions. 

Of the 595 medical schools—training 
50,000 to 60,000 doctors yearly—14 are 
in Africa, 13 in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, 6 in Oceania, 122 in North and 
Central America, 152 in Asia and 237 
are in Europe. 

Based on the population for each 
physician, the survey shows one doctor 
to 9,111 persons in Africa, one to 946 
in North and Central America, one to 
2,505 in South America, one to 6,804 
in Asia, one to 4,898 in Eastern Medi- 
terranean, one to 956 in Europe and one 
to 151 in Oceania. 

Yet in many parts of the United States, 
it is reported: “rural areas are under- 
manned while cities often have too many 
medical practitioners.” 








$12,200,000 
Benevolence Funds 1356 1357 
. 0,000,000 45 an TO ws aL 
$12,200,000) 
World Service Specials 3,788 3,641 
8,000,000 General Advance 464,553 425,870 
Specials 
Week of Dedication 164,094 180,708 
6,000,000 Fellowship of Suffering 22,822 17,959 
and Service 
Methodist TV Ministry 16,173 10,206 
pn Hungarion Relief Fund 47,910 
Administrative Funds 
Episcopal Fund 117,687 107, 
zoo fe apeesesonment 4 “# 
Cant Administration 31,166 31,397 
@ World Service Interdenominational Co- 26819 25,399 
so far this year Pears apportionment 








June 1- June 1- Percent 
Apr., 30 . 30 increase 
5-°56 "56-'57 or 

decrease 
$8,010,022 $8,761,097 + 9.38 
87,295 72,916  #—16.47 
3,882,543 4,518,512 +1638 
507,645 399,655 —21.27 
679,517 619,399 — 8.85 
143,145 93,925 —3438 
1,033,993 
1,098,649 1,159,738 + 5.56 
316,369 389,065 +22.98 
255,057 297292 +16.56 


Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. 
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1826—THE CHRISTIAN AD- 
VOCATE is established to be 
“an entertaining, instructive, and 
profitable family visitor.” With- 
in five years this journal has the 
largest circulation on earth. 


1941—F ollowing unification, 
seven papers are combined into 
THE CHRISTIAN ADVO- 
CATE, serving as the official 
voice of The Methodist Church. 


1952—The Methodist General 
Conference, following an Epis- 
copal Address calling for a bold 
new venture in religious jour- 
nalism, gives the Board of Pub- 
lication “power to act” on 
magazine plans. 


1956—T wo new publications, TO- 
GETHER and THE NEW 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, are 
ordered by the General Confer- 
ence aS successors to the 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


¢ INFORMATION 
INSPIRATION © 
¢ DEDICATION 


TOGETHER is published in the 
spirit of evangelism dedicated to un- 
dergirding the entire local church 
program. The 1956 General Confer- 
ence recommended TOGETHER be 
placed in the budget of the local 
church program. Already 5,000 
churches are utilizing the ALL 
FAMILY SUBSCRIPTION PLAN. 


For assistance in presenting this plan 
to your official church board, check 
the coupon below and mail it today. 
TOGETHER is an official organ of The 
Methodist Church, issued monthly by 


The Methodist Publishing House (Board 
of Publication of The Methodist Church). 


Together 740 North Rush Street 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me the following FREE 
materials for use in presenting TO- 
GETHER and the ALL FAMILY 
PLAN to my official board and con- 
gregation! 


“Take care that every 

society be duly sup- 

plied with books.” 
John Wesley 


Sample magazines for my of- 
ficial board 

—___. “Presenting Together” folders 
for my official board 
Samples of other available 
FREE promotional materials 


Name em: 





Address 
ees 
(Church Name). 
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Dr. Young Mr. Bowling 


Name Associate Publisher 


Effective July 1, the Rev. J. Otis 
Young of Columbus, O., becomes as- 
sociate publisher of the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House. Dr. Young’s office will be 
located in the Methodist Publishing 
House building at 740 N. Rush St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Function of the associate publishers’ 
office is to work in line relationship to 
the president and publisher, represent- 
ing the church, specifically its ministry, 
at the policy-making level of the pub- 
lishing house. 

Dr. Young has served churches in 
the Ohio Conference, has been Cincin- 
nati district superintendent, and delegate 
to several General and North Central 
Jurisdictional Conferences of Methodism. 
Prior to this appointment he was ad- 
ministrative assistant to Bishop Hazen 
G. Werner of the Ohio Area. 

The new associate publisher is a grad- 
uate of Cedarville College, Miami Uni- 
versity and Garrett Biblical Institute. 


Chaplains Add to Staff 


The Rev. Herley C. Bowling of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., became assistant secre- 
tary of the Commission on Chaplains 
with headquarters in Washington, D.C., 
May I. 

Mr. Bowling has been assistant to the 
president of National College in Kan- 
sas City since 1955. He was a Navy 
chaplain in World War II and in Korea 
in 1950-51. 

A native of Oklahoma City, Mr. 
Bowling is a graduate of Oklahoma City 
University, Drew University, and Drew 
Theological Seminary. He is a member 
of the Oklahoma Conference. 


Adults Attend Classes 


Adults do attend Sunday School, the 
Rev. M. Leo Rippy of the General Board 
of Education of The Methodist Church 
stated recently. 

Some 2,700,000 persons or 41 per 
cent of the enrollment in Methodist 
church schools are in the adult division. 

Circulation of the Adult Teacher and 


Bible Teacher for Adults is more than 
100,000, with circulation of adult peri- 
odicals totaling more than 2,100,000 
copies. 

Each Sunday morning more than 
100,000 persons teach adult groups in 
local Methodist churches. This repre- 
sents the largest agency for adult edu- 
cation in the United States, Mr. Rippy 
points out. 

Enrollment of adults in groups that 
meet on Sunday and during the week is 
more than the total enrollment of all 
colleges in the United States. 


‘Day of Rest’ Is Busy One 
Missionary Doctor Finds 


An Argentine missionary doctor who 
arrived upon the scene recently to min- 
ister to the Aymara Indians in the Lake 
Titicaca region of Bolivia was put to 
work immediately upon arrival. 

At the Sunday morning church serv- 
ice it was announced that the new 
“medico,” Dr. Pablo Monti, would be 
available for consultation beginning the 
next day. 

But at 5 p.m. the same day the doctor 
was called upon to treat a victim who 
had been injured when a truck ran 
off a mountain road. 

No provision had been made for 
emergency service and the out-patient 
clinic had little equipment. 

But Dr. Monti went about his work. 
The parlor of his house served as a 
hospital, the doctor’s wife as nurse and 
his handyman as his assistant. Kitchen 
utensils heated on a kerosene stove were 
sterilizers. 

With the patient’s arm resting on the 
dining room table and the handyman 
holding the patient’s head, the doctor 
repaired a badly damaged hand that had 
passed through the windshield. 

An hour and a half later, with 13 
stitches in his hand, the bewildered 
patient left the improvised hospital room 
on the arm of his wife. Total cost to 
him for services, medicine, bandages, 
penicillin and injections was 70 cents. 

Dr. Monti hopes that before too many 
more “rest days” are marked off the 
calendar, he will be able to offer more 
modern medical service to the Indian 
population of the Bolivian plateau, the 
Board of Missions reports. 


Slate Fall Radio Series 


Speaker for all 12 programs of the 
Methodist series of the Protestant Hour 
over southern radio stations next fall will 
be the Rev. Robert E. Goodrich, Jr., 
pastor of First Church, Dallas, Texas. 

The Protestant Hour is a radio wor- 
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ship program produced in turn by several 
denominations. Its twelfth annual Meth- 
odist series will begin Nov. 10. 

Heard over some 300 stations, the 
programs will have music by representa- 
tives of Methodist colleges as well as 
messages by Dr. Goodrich. 

The Joint Radio Committee of the 
Southeastern and South Central Juris- 
dictions of The Methodist Church is 
sponsor of the Methodist series. The 
Protestant Hour is produced in the 
Moore Chapel Studio of the Protestant 
Radio and Television Center, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

The Protestant Hour is heard over- 
seas through the Armed Forces Radio 
Network. 


Add to Board Property 


A three-story building adjacent to its 
present building in Nashville, Tenn., 
has been purchased by the General 
Board of Education. 

The property is expected to be used 
to relieve crowded conditions resulting 
from growth of operations in the board 
building, the Rev. Leon M. Adkins, gen- 
eral secretary of the Division of the 
Local Church, said. The building also 
may be used to house overnight visitors 
who attend meetings sponsored by the 
board, Dr. Adkins said. 

Previously owned by the Tennessee 
State Convention of the Disciples of 
Christ, the building has been used as 
an apartment house for divinity school 
students. 


Magazine Club Rate Up 


Because of increased production costs, 
the reduced price of combination sub- 
scriptions to World Outlook and The 
Methodist Woman will be withdrawn 
after June 1. 

In the past the two magazines were 
sent to one address for the special price 
of $2.30 a vear. 

Regular rates for the magazines will 
remain unchanged. Yearly subscription 
rates are $1.50 for World Outlook and 
$1 for The Methodist Woman whether 
ordered together or separately. 


Set Education Institute 


Some 250 administrators of church- 
related colleges will meet in Nashville, 
Tenn., July 29-31, for the thirteenth 
annual Institute of Higher Education. 

Sponsored each year by the Methodist 
Board of Education’s Division of Educa- 
tional Institutions, the institute will in- 
clude addresses by leading churchmen 
and educators and discussions on special- 
ized areas of educational administration. 
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VA Hospital Chaplains 
Provide Unique Ministry 


A unique ministry is provided daily 
across the United States by 110 Meth- 
odist clergymen who serve in veteran’s 
hospitals, according to the Commission 
on Chaplains. 

Typical of these chaplains is the Rev. 
William E. Austill of the VA hospital 
in Boston. 

Chaplain Austill describes his con- 
gregation as follows: 

“A chapel filled with patients with 
great anxieties . . . the paralyzed, the 
blind, the man with the stump and one 
with his face half gone; those with 
polio and others facing serious opera- 
tions; the man with an unhealing wound; 
patients gasping for breath to live by 
and a faith to sustain them; and the man 
with the cloudy mind seeking to rehabili- 
tate himself and to be restored to his 
loved ones.” 

Chaplain Austill spends more than 
100 hours each month visiting patients 
as do other Methodist chaplains. On his 
hospital rounds he makes as many as 
1,200 “pastoral visits” a month. 

To each new patient he 
calling card which has this 
the back: 

“Be strong and of good courage, fear 
not nor be afraid, for the Lord thy 
God is with thee. He will not fail thee 
nor forsake thee.” 

One patient told the chaplain, “I 
want that card to keep with me all the 
time.” He had found sleep after many 
restless nights. 

Together with 500 military chaplains, 
these Methodist chaplains comprise a 
unique portion of the Methodist clergy 
whose work is unknown to many within 


the church. 


gives his 
verse on 


Offer Refugee Filmstrip 


Spiritual needs of people suddenly up- 
rooted and thrust upon the international 
scene as refugees are portrayed in a 
new color filmstrip produced by the 
American Bible Society. The filmstrip is 
available to local churches. 

Flight to Freedom is a storv dealing 
with the Hungarian crisis and the flight 
to America by refugees. The filmstrip 
shows how physical needs of families are 
met by the church and other agencies 
and how the need for Scriptures is 
fulfilled by the American Bible Society. 

The filmstrip is available without 
charge to any church upon request. It 
contains 58 frames and is accompanied 
by a suggested order of worship and a 
commentary keyed to each frame. 

Order from: American Bible Society, 


450 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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MCOR MATERIALS 
MEtHOpIst COMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS 
RELIEF 

150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me, without charge, the 
number noted of the following leaflets: 


——_— Overseas Relief Offering Enve- 


lopes 

Where Do You Live? (for chil- 
dren) 

India 

Arise and Walk, (Korean Ampu- 
tee Project) 

Share Our Surplus (new folder) 

Share Our Surplus (general post- 
er) 

Share Our Surplus 
work poster) 
(Practical for gifts of $12 or 
more) 

But for You 

Children’s Hands Across the Sea 
(for leaders) 

Boys’ Democratic Town (Korea) 

. MCOR Advance (for leaders) 

Victims of Oppression 


(children’s 


EVERY MEMBER CANVASS MATERIALS 
GENERAL Boarp or Lay ACcTIVITIES 


Please send me the following materials: 


poster (15¢ each) 
Sunday bulletin (1.75 per 100) 
When I Give ($2.25 per 100) 
Pledge? Of Course I Will! ($2.25 
per 100) 
Why I Tithe ($2.25 per 100) 
Is Tithing the Answer? ($1.75 
per 100) 
But How Much? ($2.25 per 100) 
My Money ($1.75 per 100) 
God’s Estate ($1.50 per 100) 
My Response ($1.50 per 100) 
All That I Have ($1.50 per 100) 
. Pledge Calculator ($1.35 _ per 
109) 
—____ Every Member Canvass Manual 


(50¢ each) 
Name 


Address 


MISSIONS MATERIALS 
LITERATURE CIRCULATION OFFICE 
Room 540 
150 Fifth Ave. 

New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send postpaid: 


___. World Mission of The Methodist 
Church (colored wall map 67% 
by 46% inches, folded, $1 
each). 

same, unfolded in tube, $2 each. 

____. Methodist Overseas Missions, 1956 
Gazetteer and Statistics 359 
pages, $1. 

Total amount enclosed $ 


Name 


Address 








Emanuele Santi receives Bible from father 


To Direct Casa Materna 


New co-director of Casa Materna 
orphanage in Naples, Italy, is the Rev. 
Emanuele Santi, former pastor of Castle 
Heights Church, White Plains, N.Y. 

Dr. Santi is son of the Rev. Riccardo 
Santi who founded the Methodist chil- 
dren’s home more than 50 years ago. 
He will fill the vacancy left by the death 
of his brother, the Rev. Fabio Santi. 
Another brother, Dr. Teofilo Santi, a 
Naples physician, is co-director. 

Casa Materna is the largest Protestant 
home for children in Italy. Today it 
cares for more than 550 boys and girls. 


Baptists Like Our Film 


When Southern Baptist churches in 
South Carolina wanted an alcohol edu- 
cation film to use during Alcohol Edu- 
cation Week in March, they called upon 
the interdenominational Christian Action 
Council for help. 

The council, in turn, asked the Meth- 
odists to lend a helping hand. In re- 
sponse, the 11 Methodist district direc- 


tors of temperance in the state loaned 
copies of Far From Alone. This is a film 
produced last year by the Methodist 
Board of Temperance. 

More than 25,000 Baptists partici- 
pated in the temperance study with 
many of them viewing the Methodist- 
produced film, according to the Baptist 
Training Union, which sponsored the 
week, 


Published Parts of Bible 
Include 1,109 Languages 


Parts of the Bible have been pub- 
lished in 1,109 languages and dialects, 
according to the American Bible Society. 

Included in this total are 210 lan- 
guages in which the entire Bible has 
been published, 271 in which the New 
Testament has been published, and 628 
languages and dialects in which at least 
a Gospel or other whole book has been 
published. 

Three complete Bibles were published 
for the first time last year in the follow- 
ing languages: Bemba, spoken in North- 
ern Rhodesia; Nimbi Ijo, in Nigeria; 
and Marovo, for use in the Solomon 
Islands. 

Nine whole New Testaments were 
published for the first time last year, 
with three of these issued by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. They were Kuskok- 
wim Eskimo for a group in Alaska, the 
Navaho New Testament for this group 
of Indians in the southwestern part of 
the United States, and the Tzeltal New 
Testament, one of the many languages 
spoken in Mexico. 

Other New Testaments which were 
published for the first time included 
the following: 

Aranda (Australia); two for use in 
New Guinea, Manus Island (Admiralty 
Islands) and Suau (Daui); and three 
for use in Africa, Mende (Sierra Leone), 


Nantcheri (French West -Africa), and 





Congo Swahili, spoken in the Belgian 
Congo. 

There are some 80 or more languages 
in which short passages or collections 
of passages have been published, but in 
which no complete book of the Bible 
has appeared, the American Bible Society 
reports. 


Schedule Rural Meeting 


Plans are being made for the Fourth 
National Methodist Town and Country 
Conference to be held in 1959. 

The conference will probably be con- 
ducted in July, 1959, on a college 
campus in the Midwest or Far West, 
according to the Rev. Glenn F. Sanford, 
director of the Department of Town and 
Country Work of the Board of Missions. 

Dr. Sanford is working with a group 
of bishops and leaders of the rural church 
from colleges and seminaries to launch 
research and study projects prior to the 
conference. 

Persons wishing to suggest avenues 
of study or wishing to join a study group 
in their area have been requested to 
write Dr. Sanford at 1701 Arch St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Methodists Make News 


Churches publishing sizeable parish 
papers are invited to use the weekly news 
summary, Methodists Make News. 

It is available upon request to editors 
of parish papers and pastors who conduct 
weekly religious news broadcasts. 

The news digest each week summarizes 
significant developments in the work of 
the church’s boards and agencies, quotes 
from Methodist leaders at national meet- 
ings, and frequently presents little-known 
facts about The Methodist Church. 

Methodists Make News is issued by the 
Chicago office of Methodist Information, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





The Call to the Sixth Quadrennial 


NATIONAL METHODIST STUDENT CONFERENCE 





Because in today’s world we see uncertainty and desperate in- 
security; because man is estranged from his fellows and sep- 
arated even in his communities; because many of us lack not 
only answers but even the questioning spirit; because we seek 
some relevance and meaning for man and his world; because 
we desire to join the university community in which we live 
in responding to the demand to reappraise its reason for being; 
and because the Church of Jesus Christ still carries the faith 
which claims to have good news for all dark times: 

We call Methodist students, counselors and faculty to con- 
vene at Kansas University in Lawrence, Dec. 27, 1957, through 
Jan. 1, 1958, in the Sixth Quadrennial National Methodist 
Student Conference on the theme, “Our Lord, Our Church, 
Our Life.” 


There we must inquire as to God’s judgment upon man, 
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his world and the university. We must seek to understand the 
nature of the Good News. We are compelled to ask whether 
it be good news only for the individual, or for the university and 
the world as well. We will turn to the drama of the Gospel 
according to Mark seeking help to experience this Good News 
through personal confrontation with Jesus Christ. We will 
study the nature and mission of the Church as we, in it and 
through it, seek to communicate this Good News to all men. 
To these ends we call you to study and encounter; to enter 
into serious research in the Christian faith; to examine the 
claims of God in Jesus Christ; to measure our lives and our 
institutions by the judgments of God; and to enter into an 
experience of transforming commitment. 
—tThe Planning Committee, National Methodist Student 
Conference. 
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On a wide circuit) w. W. Reid 
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**And Not As the Scribes”’ 





In re-reading the Beatitudes of Jesus 
today, I have been impressed with the 
positive note, the assurance, with which 
the Master spoke on this and on all other 
occasions. 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit” .. . 
and then the reason for it. “Blessed are 
they that mourn” . . . and why it is so. 
There is nothing negative, nothing con- 
ditional, no “but’s” or “if’s.” He spoke 
as one having authority, one absolutely 
certain of the truth of his teachings. 

There are those who complain that 
too much modern preaching and teach- 
ing lack this note of certainty, this con- 
viction. Not wanting to appear dogmatic, 
the preacher would resort to some cir- 
cumlocution such as: “It would appear 
that there may be occasions when the 
meek seem to be blessed by a more than 
average amount of the good things of 
the earth. . . . It has been noted that 
sometimes the judge will show mercy to 
those who themselves have shown mercy 
to other people.” 

Now what I am about to note here 
I am saying more to myself than to any- 
one else for I have long had a fond- 
ness for the semi-negative adverb “per- 
haps.” It certainly lacks a note of posi- 
tive conviction; it is something of a 
diletante adverb. And so are its synonyms: 
“peradventure,” “maybe,” “perchance”; 
and certain phrases introduced by “I 
suppose” and “if .” Not one of 
these adverbs or phrases is found in the 
Beatitudes: yet most of us would feel 
cramped without them. 

It is of interest to note that the 
adverb “perhaps” is not used in any place 
in translating the words and thoughts of 
Jesus; it appears once in Acts, and twice 
in Paul’s letters. (And sometimes I won- 
der what I would do without it!) 

Nor does the equally non-positive 
“peradventure” translate any of the words 
of Jesus, though Paul uses it twice in 
letters. By way of contrast, we find it 
used twenty-five times in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

“Maybe,” as an adverb, does not 
modify any verb used by ‘Jesus. (The 
compound verb “may be”’—as in “that 
where I am, ye may be”—was used sev- 
eral times by Jesus, but here it has a 
different meaning—a really positive 
meaning. ) 

“Perchance” does not translate any 
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thought of the Master. And his only use 
of the phrase “by chance” (or the noun 
“chance”) is in the sentence, “And by 
chance there came down a certain priest 
that way.” 

“I suppose” is another of my favorite 
introductions. But Jesus never “supposes” 
anything himself—but he recognizes that 
others do. Speaking to the people who 
followed him, he asked, “Do you suppose 
that I have come to give peace?” and 
again, “Do you suppose that these Gali- 
leans Cwho were killed) were sinners?” 
There is his own positive “No!” im- 
plied in both questions. 

The suppositional conjunction “if” is 
one of the most commonly used words 
in the English language. We would be 
hard-pressed to speak or write without 
it. Yet it is a remarkable fact that though 
“if? is used 13 times in the Gospels 
alone, only once is it used to his fol- 
lowers by Jesus: “If the world hate you, 
ye know that it hated me before it hated 
you”; and once again, in his agony, to 
God, “If possible let this cup pass from 
me... .” Elsewhere it is spoken to him, 
“If thou be the son of God” . . . and of 
him, “If he be Christ.” 

Here was no preacher of conditions, 
or suppositions, or guesses. Every word 
is measured and positive—and both be- 
lieved and believable. There is not a 
sentence in which he “protected him- 
self” from Pharisee, or Jew, or Roman by 
weasel word, or half-truth, or pulling 
punches. 

And in his prayer he spoke confidently 
to his Father in heaven. Read again the 
prayer he taught his disciples. Some 
of us might have been tempted to say: 
“Perchance thy kingdom will come on 
earth. . . . Forgive our trespasses if we 
forgive those who trespass against us.” 
But Jesus was positive concerning the 
kingdom and God’s forgiveness. 

No one of us is in a position to chide 
the preacher for his not-too-positive 
preaching and writing. We are all guilty 
of it. But I am more and more convinced 
that what congregations seek—and what 
our troubled world needs—is a positive 
note, and the assurance of truth and 
righteousness, and the certainty of the 
path to be trod, from every one who 
bears the name of Christ. 


EDUCATION MATERIALS 


Service DEPARTMENT 
Board of Education, The 
Church 

PO Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Methodist 


Please send me the following aids for 
leaders of youths and adults, for which 
payment is enclosed: 


Prices: Single copies, 45¢; two copies, 
80¢; six copies, $2; twelve copies, $3.60. 
Prices based on cash with order. 
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First Series ; 

——. 4220-C How to Lead Discussions | 
——— 4221-C Planning Better Programs } 
—__— 4222-C Taking Action in the ! 
Community ' 

—__— 4223-C Understanding How | 
Groups Work ; 

—_—. 4224-C How to Teach Adults - 
———. 4225-C How to Use Role Playing ' 
and Other Tools for Learning 
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Second Series 
—_—  4226-C Supervision and Consul- 
tation 
—_— 4227-C Training Group Leaders 
—_— 4228-C Conducting Workshops 
and Institutes 
——— 4229-C Working With Volunteers 
_ 4230-C Conferences That Work 
—_._ 4231-C Getting and Keeping 
Members 
Total amount enclosed $ 


DEVOTIONAL MATERIALS 


Tue Upper Room 

General Board of Evangelism 
1908 Grand Ave. 

Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Please send me a free copy of each of 
the items I have checked below. 


Into Every Home (a folder). 
—__ _ The Parish Cultivation Plan. 
Family Worship Will Change You, 
Your Home, Your Church, and the 
VW orld. 
The Talking Book Edition of The 
Upper Room (a descriptive folder). 
—_— Don’t Take a Vacation from God 
(a poster). 
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SOCIAL RELATIONS MATERIALS 


Boarp oF SoctaL AND Economic 
RELATIONS 

740 Rush St. 

Chicago 11, Il. 
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The Modern Samaritan 
(handbook on Christian social 
relations). 35¢. 
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Are Churches Prepared 
To Serve Young People? 


by W. W. Reid 


According to the best estimates of the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, there are 
37,393,000 young people between the 
ages of 5 and 17 in the United States at 
the present time. There are also 18,374,- 
000 children under five years of age. 

In other words, the number under 
five years (the pre-school and the pre- 
Sunday school population) is almost 50 
per cent as large as the number in the 
12 years from 5 to 17. 

Looking at it from the viewpoint of 
the church and the religious educator, 
there are 37,393,000 young people who 
should now be enrolled in some form 
and place of religious education—and 
18,374,000 following hard on their 
heels. 

If one in every 12 persons Cincluding 
children) in the U.S.A. has Methodist 
affiliations (and this is said to be con- 
servative), then there are more than 
3,000,000 between the ages of 5 and 17, 
eligible for church school, MYF and 
weekday classes. Another 1,500,000 are 
about eligible to knock at Methodist 
doors in the next few years. 

The question is: Are the churches 
ready for the young people? Are they 
ready with educational rooms, with recre- 
ational facilities, with trained teaching 
personnel, with trustees and stewards— 
and pastors—prepared to “major” in 
services to these prospective church 
members and leaders? 

In the overall percentage growth— 
including the very young—the Western 
area of the U.S. registers the greatest 
increase (with Nevada leading all states). 
The North Central area is next, followed 
by the South, and trailed by the North- 
east. 

Figures for states or areas may be 
obtained from the Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D.C., for 10¢ each. The 
eight-page report is entitled, Estimates 
of the Civilian Population of the States 
by Broad Age Groups. 

This publication should give you 
facts to help prepare for the future of 
your church. 





Mr. Reid is director of News Service for 
the Board of Missions and serves on the 
Editorial Council for The Methodist Story. 
He is one of the pioneers in the public 
relations field for The Methodist Church 
and writes continually about a wide va- 
riety of subjects. 
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Africans Still Want Help 


by Julian S. Rea 


When African churchmen are asked 
“What do you need most?” their an- 
swer is prompt: “More missionaries.” 

Year by year the outstanding feature 
of our program is increasing the effec- 
tiveness of our African leaders. American 
strategists have often advised us to use 
African pastors as superintendents and 
release missionaries to do “evangelistic” 
work. The fact is that long ago the mis- 
sionaries of this field recognized the 
superior ability of African Christians 
to carry the responsibility of nearly all 
evangelist effort. 

We can truly say that in the past 
year progress has been made in self- 
support. About 50 per cent of the pas- 
tors have been voted an increase in 
salary from locally raised funds by their 
autonomous quarterly conferences. This 
does not so much indicate economic 
wealth as a growth in local responsibility 
and an understanding of all church mat- 
ters. This kind of growth within the 
Methodist system will hasten the day 
when our dream of the Church of Christ 
in Mozambique may be a reality in- 
stead of a name. 

Fortunately Methodism in Mozam- 
bique is a unique thing. We have not 
copied Methodism of the United States, 
certainly, nor yet of Sweden. We feel 
that although we follow John Wesley 
more closely than most of his modern 
followers, we, in Africanizing some of 
his methods, have improved them. A 
team of experts came to study our pas- 
toral training. They visited the station, 
but not the field where the graduates 
operate, and our very uniqueness worked 
against us. Still, during the past year 
we sent back into the work our largest 
class. They already begin to show up 
as some of the most hopeful and cou- 
rageous leaders we have ever had. 

The 30 new families who have come 
in to Kambini for training are starting 
with a decided advantage. Most of them 
actually enter our theological course as 
graduates of some other course at Kam- 
bini. The close integration of education, 
evangelization, rural economics, and 
social and health development at Kam- 
bini has made a strong impression on 
the church here in southeastern Africa. 

Education has probably been one of 
the most highly standardized aspects of 
the missionary program. Again this field 
is an exception, and not by choice but 
by necessity. 

We must teach subjects required to 
prepare students for government exams, 


but under it all is the Kambini-Hartzell 
system of education for life and a close 
integration of church, farm, shop, home 
and school. This makes for real, not 
theoretical, education. 

Kambini rejoices in the new Keys 
Memorial School, yet we are determined 
that better buildings may never be a 
substitute for the best training of head, 
hand and heart. 

One of the best examples of the effec- 
tiveness of a close integration of African 
and missionary staff is the growing Chris- 
tian Center work at Gikuki. We bor- 
rowed no blueprint of social service. 
Rather we are continuing to follow the 
dictates of the Holy Spirit, humbly try- 
ing to meet the needs of the community, 
especially women and youth, and in- 
tegrating it all with the existing church, 
hospital, and school programs. 

The fastest growing section of our 
church is in our home mission fields, 
where six African pastors are fully sup- 
ported by special collections from the 
older circuits. 

Our hardest task is in the field of 
co-operative effort. We are committed 
to a half dozen projects. All make de- 
mands of staff and money. We have no 
excess of the latter, and a decided lack 
of the former for our own existing 
work. Were new missionaries allowed 
free entrance, the problem would be 
simpler. Still, we go forward in faith, 
confident that, as in the past, this seem- 
ingly insurmountable difficulty may lead 
us to adaptations and adjustments that 
may prove providential. 





Mr. Rea, a native of Massachusetts, has 
been a missionary since 1924. He is a dis- 
trict superintendent in Mozambique (Por- 
tuguese East Africa) and, with . Rea, 
co-ordinates church work with the Cen- 
tral Trai School at Kambini. The 
school, enrolling more than 1,000, teaches 
trades as well as academic subjects and 
has been called “Tuskegee in ica.” 


Publish Indian Scriptures 


The sixth printing of the New Testa- 
ment for the Cherokee Indians in the 
United States has been completed by 
the American Bible Society. 

Information received by the Bible So- 
ciety shows that the publication is still 
read by many Cherokees. It was first 
published in 1862. 

Cherokee is one of 17 dialects printed 
by the Bible Society for the American 
Indian. The language was reduced to 
written form by a member of the tribe, 
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A heart-warming program of Chris- 
tianity in action is giving homes to 
retired ministers and widows of de- 
ceased ministers of North Alabama 
Conference. 

Some 200,000 Methodists of the 
conference have translated the dream 

eo of a Montevallo (Ala.) layman into a 
plan that ultimately will provide com- 
fortable homes and modest incomes 
for conference claimants. 

Through the 940 churches in the 
conference to which they belong, they 
have pledged co-operative support to 
the North Alabama Conference Super- 
annuate Home and Endowment Pro- 
gram and many friends of other 
churches have added their support. 

All Methodist conferences have 
pension programs for their ministers, 
but in North Alabama the plan offers 
more than money; it offers a retired 
couple or widow a home of their own. 

The program began 57 years ago 
when John Norris, a layman at Monte- 
vallo, built the first home and gave 
the land for another. It was a dream 
growing out of a devotion and love for 
the Methodist minister who labored 
for 30, 40 or 50 years in the Master’s 
vineyard at-a salary as little as $300 a 
year and in few instances not more 
than $500 a year. 

Mr. Norris knew that these men 

we had traveled horseback and in buggies 
through all kinds of weather to min- 
ister in the pioneer Methodist 
churches. He also knew they came 
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to the end of their ministry without 
having been able to save for retire- 
ment. 


Gave Home to Conference 


It was after he built a first home that 
he asked the North Alabama Confer- 
ence to appoint a man to take over the 
one home and promote the building 
of others. The presiding bishop drafted 
the Rev. J. W. Norton as the first 
superintendent of the home program. 

At the session of the conference a 
collection was taken. A few dollars less 
than $600 was received. This was to 
pay Dr. Norton’s salary. 

Soon after conference adjourned, Dr. 
Norton started up and down the con- 
ference telling the story and asking for 
help. By the end of the year Dr. Nor- 
ton had a plan. He asked the con- 
ference to set aside Mother’s Day each 
vear as a day when Methodists would 
be asked to give free will offerings to 
be used to build homes for retired mem- 
bers of the conference. Thus the pro- 
gram was launched, and __ today 
Methodists in North Alabama Confer- 
ence still observe Mother's Day as the 
day on which they honor the men who 
have served sacrificially. 

At the annual session of the North 
Alabama Conference in 1952 another 
man, this time a minister, had a dream. 
He is the Rev. W. Nelson Guthrie, Sr. 
He presented to the conference a pro- 
gram which would not only provide 
needed homes but also provide a cumu- 











North 
Alabamians 
don’t send them 


to Florida... 


THEY KEEP THEIR RETIRED PREACHERS AT HOME 


by Claude Keathley 


lative endowment fund which would 
raise the annuity rate paid retired min- 
isters and widows of deceased min- 
isters. 

The program, as adopted by the 
conference, called for a four-year en- 
largement program for cumulative 
endowment, superannuate homes and 
retirement pay. 

The plan called for a goal to be 
set for each pastoral charge based on 
the pastor’s cash salary for the preced- 
ing year. The goal was scaled so that 
the smaller the salary, the less paid 
into the program. The lowest amount 
as a goal to be asked was $25 and the 
highest was $2,000. 

During the first four years of the 
program the funds given would be di- 
vided on a percentage basis: 40 per 
cent to repair present homes and build 
new homes; 30 per cent for cumula 
tive endowment; and 30 per cent to 
supplement annuity for the present 
claimants. 

Today there are 120 homes for re- 
tired ministers and widows of deceased 
ministers. More than half of these are 
modern single units, duplexes or multi- 
ple unit homes. 

Under an extended program adopted 
last fall by the annual conference, the 
Home and Endowment Program is 
moving into another four years of 
growth and expansion. Again it was 
Dr. Guthrie who presented the ex- 
tended program. 

The new program calls for the ex- 
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Having served its day, this house will be replaced by a modern apartment building. 


tension of the one launched in 1952 
with the authorization of building a 
new home in each of the 12 districts, 
bringing the total by the end of four 
years to 135 modern homes. 


No Restrictions on Homes 


These homes under the program are 
owned by the conference. Unlike most 
homes operated for the aging, there 
are no restrictions placed on the oc- 
cupants. They pay only for their utili- 
ties. They do, however, have to provide 
furniture for their own homes, except 
in instances where Woman’s Societies 
of Christian Service provide the fur- 
nishings. 

An example of how the church has 
rallied around the program is a 
project of the Chattahoochee Laymen’s 
League. Five years ago the league, com- 
posed of men from five churches in the 
valley—Lanett, Langdale, Shawmutt, 
Fairfax and Riverview—adopted a pro- 
gram of building one superannuate 
home each year for five years. 

To date the Laymen’s League has 
built five homes which have been fur- 
nished by the WSCS groups in the 
five charges. The homes are estimated 
to be worth $100,000. The conference 
board gave $1,000 toward the con- 
struction of the four single-unit homes 
and $3,000 toward construction of 
the other, a duplex. 

These homes are modern in every 
respect. They have automatic heat, 
ceramic tile baths and modern kitchens. 

Another example of how churches 
throughout the conference co-operate 
in the program is the home at Alex- 
ander City. A home for a retired min- 
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ister given by a devoted Methodist 
some 50 years ago was sold for $4,000. 
Churches of Alexander City contrib- 
uted another $10,000 and the confer- 
ence board gave another $4,000. To- 
day there has been constructed and 
dedicated an $18,000 modern brick 
duplex. 

The same program has been in- 
stituted at Talladega, Hartselle, Gads- 
den, Bessemer, Birmingham and 
Huntsville. 

All the homes being built today are 
two-bedroom units. 

At Shefheld a unique program has 
been carried out. Dr. E. G. Rhodes 
gave a site for the building of a super- 
annuate home. Building and supply 
firms in the Tri-Cities area gave most 
of the materials and labor union mem- 
bers gave their time in actual con- 
struction. The conference board gave 
$7,000 in cash and the churches of 
the Tri-Cities contributed the balance 
of the cash needed. 

Work has already started on a four- 
unit home at Tarrant City. Rock Meth- 
odist Church gave the lot and is 
joining with First Church and the 
Boyles and Inglenook Churches to pro- 
vide the cash for the building. 

Bishop Bachman G. Hodge, who 
became bishop of the Birmingham 
Area last June, is high in his praise 
for the program, and especially for 
the work done by Dr. Guthrie. 

“No man in Methodism is more de- 
voted to a cause than Dr. Guthrie,” 
says Bishop Hodge. “He has set a 
record which has placed the North 
Alabama Conference far out front of 
other Methodist Conferences in pro- 





viding comfortable homes for retired 
servants of God and for the widows of 
deceased ministers.” 


Plan Is Well Advertised 

This year, as in the past, word of 
the Mother’s Day offering was carried 
to, not only Methodists but all Ala- 
bamians by newspapers, radio and TV. 
The Birmingham News on the Sun- 
day before Mother's Day carried a full 
page, three-color advertisement and 
carried ads on three subsequent week- 
days. There was promotion in the regu- 
lar daily newspaper columns, weekly 
newspapers and on TV and radio. 

This publicity does not cost the 
program one cent. Dr. Guthrie secures 
special gifts from interested business 
firms and laymen to care for the cost. 
Thus the entire amount contributed 
on Mother’s Day and that given 
through church budgets to the program 
goes for the specified purpose. 

A special promotion feature this year 
was a 30-minute TV program on the 
Sunday before Mother’s Day. On this 
program Dr. Guthrie presented Bishop 
Hodge and a number of retired min- 
isters and widows of deceased ministers 
to tell what the home and endow- 
ment program means to them. 

Under the program 50 per cent of 
the funds received—and last year it 
was well over $160,000—goes to build 
new homes; 30 per cent to the cumula- 
tive endowment fund—(Cnow estimated 
at $400,000)—which is used to in- 
crease the annuity rate paid by the 
conference; and 20 per cent placed 
in the cumulative endowment fund. 

Under the program the annuity rate 
paid to claimants has been increased 
by $6 per service year. 

Dr. Guthrie has not been content to 
sit by and wait for the offerings on 
Mother's Day to keep the program 
going. He has traveled far and wide 
contacting Methodists who are willing 
to bequeath their home to the confer- 
ence for a claimant home. To date a 
large number have done this. Dr. 
Guthrie says that at this time the 
total value of such homes included 
in wills is close to $200,000. 

When the program is completed 
there will be 135 home units worth 
an estimated $1,000,000. 


Mr. Keathley, a Methodist minister who 
served pastorates in Tennessee, Alabama, 
Florida and Georgia, is now religion editor 
of the Birmingham News. From 1941 to 
1945 he was a U. S. Army chaplain. 
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Our Bible Society helps missionaries 


by providing the textbook of faith 


How the Bible 


Supports Missions 


by J. Waskom Pickett 


Spreading the knowledge of God’s 
Word in India faces two obstacles. First, 
many millions cannot read. Secondly, 
thousands of Christian homes do not 
possess a Bible. 

In spite of these difficulties many 
Indians value the Bible greatly and can 
recite many verses from it. A few months 
ago I met one such woman. She was 
about 40. She said to me: 

“When I was a girl, someone gave my 
older sister a Bible. She could read; 
I could not. She read the Bible to me 
every day. When I was 15, I was mar- 
ricd. My husband was baptized the day 
of our marriage. We are very poor. We 
do not have a Bible. Neither of us can 
read, but our oldest son has gone to 
school through the eighth grade. He is 
working for the railroad. He lives thirty 
miles from us but comes to visit us fre- 
quently and always brings his Bible. He 
has promised to give us a Bible soon. 
We want a Bible in our house, so when 
visitors who can read come to see us, 
we can have them read the Bible to 
us.” 

Somehow the church, and the Bible 
societies that work with the church, 
must see that families like this one 
have a Bible. 

The Methodist Church in India and 
Pakistan celebrated its 100th birthday 
last vear. It has been assisted every vear 
of the century by the British and For- 
eign Bible Society and is now drawing 
immense help from the Bible Society of 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon. It is espe- 
cially conscious of what it owes to the 
Bible societies of the world. India is 
not in the direct orbit of the activities 
of the American Bible Society, but by 
happy arrangements this great society has 
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been able repeatedly to assist The Meth- 
odist Church and other churches in 
their efforts to increase Bible circulation. 

About four years ago, when detailed 
plans for the centenary celebration were 
being made, it was decided that Bible 
circulation and study, both within the 
church and in the larger public outside 
the church, should be emphasized. The 
church lives and grows in proportion 
to its consumption and digestion of the 
Word of God. 

In a land where Hinduism, Islam 
and other religions are so powerful, the 
church is more dependent than elsewhere 
upon its knowledge and understanding 
of those eternal verities that the Bible 
presents in the purest form. 

New converts, of whom happily there 
have been many in recent years, bring 
to the church minds and hearts that have 
been shaped and largely controlled by 
forces that are not entirely harmonious 
with the teachings of Jesus Christ. 
When these converts are illiterate they 
present to the church a very difficult 
problem in religious education. 

We have found it exceedingly help- 
ful for illiterate Christians, including 
those in homes where not a single per- 
son can read, to possess a Bible and to 
treasure it. The preacher on his pas- 
toral visitations, the teacher employed 
by the church and other Christians com- 
ing to the home are encouraged to call 
for the Bible and to read it to the family 
and neighbors. 

Experience has taught the great value 
that the memorizing of selected Scripture 
passages brings to the adult illiterate, 
especially if he goes on to use these 
selected passages in worship. They pro- 
vide far better than preaching does the 





Bishop Pickett 


materials out of which a Christian per- 
sonality can be constructed. 

In the transformation from a Hindu 
or a Moslem personality to a Christian 
personality the Bible is essential. The 
voice of man is no substitute for the 
voice of God. Even the dedicated Chris- 
tian minister cannot accomplish much 
in furthering this transforming process 
unless he makes constant use of the 
Book of Books. 

An Indian pastor told me recently of 
a village in which there were 14 families 
of Christians, all from a caste which has 
been socially ostracized and economically 
depressed. No one in any family could 
read when they became Christians 10 
years ago, and there was not a Bible 
in the entire village when the present 
pastor was appointed six years ago; but 
now a dozen or more young people are 
learning to read, and through sacrificial 
saving—meaning having to cat less— 
and through help received from the 
American Bible Society’s gift, they have 
been able to get Bibles. “At every serv- 
ice I hold in that village,” he told me, 
“all of these young people bring their 
Bibles and take part in reading verses. 
Some of them read slowly and make 
mistakes, but others correct them, and 
the church is growing in spiritual power.” 

The Bible in India, especially among 
Indian victims of the Hindu caste sys- 
tem, is a liberator. How often have I 
seen depressed-class Hindus respond to 
the message of the Bible! Having been 


Now in the States sing | his energies 
to evangelism in missions, Bishop Pickett 
was a bishop in India 1936-56. While there 
he was senior representative of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society on the central council of 
the Bible Society of India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon. 
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told that they were a worthless, de- 
graded people unfit even to enter the 
temples of their religion, they have 
learned from the Word of God that 
they are beloved of Heaven and called 
to serve the purposes of God among their 
fellow men. 

India’s public leaders for generations 
have been in the main men who have 


read the Bible. From Rajah Ram Mohn , 


Roy, a pioneer of education and patriot- 
ism, to Mahatma Gandhi and Prime 
Minister Nehru, those who have led in 
expressing national aspirations have 
drawn heavily upon the Bible for their 
inspiration. 

During the 45 years that I have served 
as a missionary, 21 of them as bishop, 
I have known a high proportion of these 
national leaders. Repeatedly, as I have 
talked with them, their conversation has 
revealed the influence of the Bible upon 
their thinking. Mr. Gandhi was a deeply 
religious man, and his use of the Bible 
has been the subject of much comment. 
Because Mr. Nehru has been more 
reticent in expressing religious feeling, 
it has not been equally understood that 
the Bible has been a potent force in 
his life. He was educated in England 
under deeply religious teachers, along 
with sons of England’s elite. He imbibed 
knowledge of the Bible, and it has stayed 
with him. Several of the recent transla- 
tions are found in his home today, and 
in a recent address I noticed a quotation 
which obviously came from one of them. 

While we rejoice in the acquaintance 
with the Bible which past leaders have 
possessed, we realize that the leaders of 
tomorrow will not automatically acquire 
the same acquaintance. Some men are 
arising now and exercising considerable 
influence upon the electorate who know 
nothing of God’s Word. The vast in- 
crease in the number of literates and 
of students in high schools and colleges 
is not matched by a comparable increase 
in the teaching of God’s Word. 

The Bible Society of India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon formed a plan recently to 
present Bibles to students. The American 
Bible Society has pledged its assistance 
to this plan. This will help, but there 
is need for a wider distribution than that 
and for the stimulation of Bible study 
by those who have not had the privilege 
of heing in a Christian institution. 

This need is to some extent being 
met today by Bible-study correspondence 
courses. In these courses the Seventh 
Day Adventists pioneered. Today the 
National Christian Council, the Evan- 
gelical Fellowship and some _ smaller 
groups are promoting Bible study through 
correspondence courses, but this effort 
needs to be considerably expanded. 

Communist literature abounds in 
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India, but the Indian public is not espous- 
ing communism wholesale. On the con- 
trary, the Communist Party in India 
has been more effectively held back than 
in any other part of Asia. 

We must recognize and be grateful 
for the influence of the Bible and for 
the lives and work of those who have 
helped to introduce the Bible into Indian 
thinking. Our mission now must be to 
expand the Bible’s influence. 





Loan Library 





The following new books have been 
added to the library of the Board of 
Missions of The Methodist Church. To 
borrow any of these—or other volumes— 
write the Librarian, Board of Missions, 


150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Allport, Gordon W., The Nature of Preju- 
dice 

Allport, Gordon W., Personality: A Psy- 
chological Interpretation 

Atkinson, C. Harry, Building and Equip- 
ping for Christian Education 

Baillie, John, And the Life Everlasting 

Berry, Ruth M., High Is the Wall 

Bertocci, Peter A., Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Religion 

Bewer, Julius A., The Prophets in the King 
James Version 

Birtwhistle, Allen, The Sign of the Fish 

Birtwhistle, Allen, Thomas Birch Freeman: 
West Africa Pioneer 

Bouyer, Louis, The Spirit and Forms of 
Protestantism 

Brunner, Emil, Faith, Hope, and Love 

Buber, Martin, The Writings of Martin 
Buber 

Buckmaster, Henrietta, And Walk in Love: 
A Novel Based on the Life of the Apostle 
Paul: 

Bunce, William K., Religions in Japan: 
Buddhism, Shinto, Christianity 

Butland, Gilbert J., Chile: An Outline of 
Its Geography, Economics, and Politics 

Caldwell, John C., Children of Calamity 

Carpenter, Kathleen, The Password Is Love: 
In the New Villages of Malaya 

Clark, Neville, An Approach to the 
Theology of the Sacraments 

Comfort, William Wistar, The Quaker Per- 
suasion Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow 

Craig, Clarence Tucker, We Have an Altar 

Cullman, Oscar, The State in the New 
Testament 

Djambatan, Ltd., A World on the Move 

Dos Passos, John, The Men Who Made the 
Nation 

Doughty, W. L., The Prayers of Susanna 
Wesley 

Dun, Angus, The Saving Person 

Flanders, Ralph E., Letter to a Generation 


Freeman, J. D., Report on the Iban of 
Sarawak 

Gleason, George, Horizons for Older People 

Gregg, Richard B., The Self Beyond Your- 
self 

Headline Series No. 116, U.S. Foreign 
Policy, 1945-55; No. 117, The Many 
Uses of the Atom; No. 118, Mainsprings 
of World Politics; No. 119, Underde- 
veloped Lands; No. 120, The Population 
Explosion; and No. 121, Decisions, 1957 

Hideo, Kishimoto, editor, Japanese Reli- 
gion in the Meiji Era 

Hoiberg, Otto G., Exploring the Small 
Community 

Hollister, John N., The Centenary of The 
Methodist Church in Southern Asia 

Kantonen, T. A., A Theology for Christian 
Stewardship 

Kato, Kyosuke and Otaki, Morio D., editors, 
LARA—A Friend in Need 

Kelly, Balmer H. and Miller, Donald G., 
editors, Tools for Bible Study 

Kendall, R. Elliott, Beyond the Clouds: 
The Story of Samuel Pollard in South- 
West China 

Kendall, R. Elliott, Eyes of the Earth: The 
Diary of Samuel Pollard 

Kennedy, Gerald, The Christian and His 
America 

King, John Kerry, Southeast Asia in Per- 
spective 

King, Rachel H., Theology You Can Un- 
derstand 

Kohler, Ludwig, Hebrew Man 

Kurtz, Russell H., editor, Social Work Year 
Book 1957 

Lowe, John, Saint Peter 

Mason, Philip, An Essay on Racial Tension 

Maung, Maung, Burma in the Family of 
Nations 

Morsch, Vivian Sharp, The Use of Music in 
Christian Education 

Patterson, Richard S., The Secretaries of 
State: Portraits and Biographical Sketches 

Pittenger, W. Norman, Rethinking the 
Christian Message 

Poston, Richard Waverly, Democracy Is 
You: A Guide to Citizen Action 

Runciman, Steven, The Medieval Mani- 
chee: A Study of the Christian Dualist 
Heresy 

Silver, Abba Hillel, Where Judaism 
Differed: An Inquiry into the Distinctive- 
ness of Judaism 

Smith, Roy L., Don’t Kid Yourself 

Snaith, Norman, Mercy and Sacrifice: A 
Study of the Book of Hosea 

Switz, Theodore M. and Johnston, Robert 
A., Great Christian Plays 

Temple, William, Christian Faith and Life 

Temple, William, Christ’s Revelation of 
God 


Tilson, Everett, Should Christians Drink? 

Townsend, Agatha, College 
Speak Out 

The United States and the Far East, Amer- 
ican Assembly, Nov. 15-18, 1956 


Wentzel, Fred D., editor, Day Is Dawning: 
The Story of Bishop Otto Dibelius 


Freshmen 
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Modern Samaritan in Pittsburgh 
First Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Stirred into action by the dramatic 
opening pages of Clair Cook’s The Mod- 
ern Samaritan, our commission on Chris- 
tian social relations asked itself: “Where 
does the church stand in the helping, 
healing and guiding of the children of 
God for whom Christ died?” 

One frank reply was: “The Christian 
church can either walk by on the other 
side of the road or it can become the 
modern Samaritan by participating in the 
human renaissance of modern cities.” 

As a start, the commission set aside 
eight Sunday evenings for panel dis- 
cussions on “Advancing Together Toward 
a Better Pittsburgh: the Social Concerns 
of the Modern Samaritan.” 

We invited 29 leading authorities of 
the city in fields of social concern and 
28 accepted. The 29th was out of town. 
The experts were not only willing, but 
eager to help. 

To each panel was added a “modern 
Samaritan.” He was an official of the 
church and a person qualified in the 
subject. His role was to discuss the 
church, its present activities and agen- 
cies and its potential usefulness in the 
social area covered by the experts. 

After an introduction on “The Pitts- 
burgh Story,” topics were: “Developing 
Pittsburgh’s Tluman_ Resources,” “Pri- 
ority No. 1—Our Children and Youth,” 
“Improved Family Life through Better 
Housing,” “Health for All—Our Ex- 
panding Resources,” “Improving Human 
Xelations,” “Conserving and Utilizing the 
Resources of Our Senior Citizens,” and 
“The Church and Community Meeting 
the Need.” 

Sunday evening attendance _trebled, 
drawing in non-churchgoers and persons 
of other races and religions—as well as 
more of our own people. The end is not 
vet. 

Our commission considers this series 
to be only an orientation in the field. 
Next year we will examine intensely one 
of these social concerns of the modern 
Samaritan. 

We are not self-deceived. We know 
that possessing knowledge is human 
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necessity, but making Christian decisions 
in social situations is Christian living. 
Therefore, month by month the com- 
mission is prepared to guide the think- 
ing and acting of our church life in con- 
crete action. By God’s grace we may yet 
help to make the human renaissance of 
Pittsburgh more important than its physi- 
cal renaissance. 
Rosert C. Howe, pastor 


How Boys Got Their Man 
Marion (Ky.) Church 


In our Sunday school, we were losing 
boys, and had been for years. It would 
start when they were about 12 or 13 
years old. 

Reluctantly, a businessman in the com- 
munity who had served in various capac- 
ities in the Sunday school and church 
over a long period agreed to take a class 
of four or five little boys for two Sun- 
days until a teacher could be found for 
them. He was determined at that time 
that he would take them for only two 
Sundays. He had too many other things 
to do to be bothered with a class of four 
or five boys. 

This man, during the two Sundays, 
found what he thought was the answer 
to our problem: boys were not interested 
in Sunday school, or church, simply be- 
cause nobody paid any attention to them. 
Within the two weeks, he found out 
that nobody ever took the trouble to take 
them on fishing trips, to go hunting with 
them, to take them to ball games, or to 
remember their birthdays. Nobody pro- 
vided anything special for them in the 
way of programs in which they might 
have a part at Easter or Christmas time 
or at any other season. 

Before the end of the two weeks, a 
close relative of one of the bovs died. 
The man and the boys offered what little 
help they could and tried to let the mem- 
bers of the family know that they were 
thinking of them. By the end of two 
weeks, the class was becoming “group 
conscious.” 

In the meantime, the boys had de- 
cided to keep their man and, from that 
day until now, he has been their man. 

Within two years, the class had grown 


to more than 30. Four times within three 
years the class was forced to move into 
larger quarters. 

Then came the Korean War and mili- 
tary service. Due to scarcity of jobs in 
the home community, most of the boys, 
when they reached manhood, were com- 
pelled to go to Gary or Detroit or other 
cities in which work was plentiful. As 
time passed on, Cupid claimed his toll 
and half the boys, who were by that 
time young men, married and established 
homes of their own. But when they re- 
turned home for a visit, Sunday morn- 
ing always found them back in their old 
Sunday-school class. They still adhere 
to that practice and keep up the good 
habit, and regular attendance at Sunday 
school does come to be a habit by those 
who consistently practice it. 

In the meantime, practically every one 
of the group has joined the church and 
a number of them have already taken 
places of responsibility in churches in 
the communities where they live. 

Today if you were to ask the teacher 
how and why it all came about, he would 
tell you, without stuttering, that it was 
brought into being simply because the 
boys came to know, pretty soon after they 
had joined the group, that at least one 
man in the community and in the church 
was paying attention to them. 

“Tt Worked for Us.” I know. I was 
the man. 

Horus C. Franky, teacher 


Church Sends a Missionary 
Shinkle (Ky.) Church 


A year ago I reported to our commis- 
sion on missions that one of our church’s 
college graduates had enrolled at Scarritt 
College to prepare for a short term of 
missionary service in southeastern Asia. 
He was William J. Funk, son of our 
pastor. 

A communication was read from the 
Board of Missions announcing that our 
church might have the privilege of sup- 
porting its own missionary in full or in 
part. Every member of the commission 
was thrilled that one of our own was 
going out as a missionary, but there were 
questions: “Could we support a full-time 
missionary when the church was borrow- 
ing money to promote three improvement 
projects?” “The budget has already been 
made up and accepted.” 

Despite the questions, the commis- 
sion recommended that the quarterly 
conference accept, as an Advance Spe- 
cial, payment by our church of “a reason- 
able portion” of the $2,400 required to 
support Mr. Funk. 

When our recommendation was read 
to the quarterly conference it voted with- 
out debate not the “reasonable portion,” 
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but full support of Mr. Funk. He became 
our church’s first representative on the 
mission field. 

The quarterly conference further au- 
thorized the commission on missions to 
receive pledges from members and friends 
of the church on a weekly and monthly 
basis. The third Sunday of each month 
was designated as “Mission Special Sun- 
day.” Thus the special was underwritten 
speedily. 

Young Mr. Funk arrived in Sibu, 
Sarawak (Borneo), last October and now 
is teaching in Summers Memorial High 
School. 

Mrs. G. Kinc Grecory, Chairman 

Commission on Missions 


We Wanted to Do Something More 
Whitesboro (Tex.) Church 


In the four years from 1952 to 1956 
our combined giving for World Service 
and the Advance increased from $550 
to $1,758. Other conference benevolences 
showed a similar increase. An $18,000 
educational unit was built and paid for 
in less than three years. The congrega- 
tion is now laying plans for the building 
of a new sanctuary. But we still felt 
that something more needed to be done 
for missions than we were doing. 

We wanted to underwrite part of the 
cost of a missionary couple, but our 
board felt that we could not include 
such an item in our budget. We have 
no Sunday-school class large enough to 
undertake such a project. So the idea 
came to form a “Missionary Fellowship.” 

We had heard how Korean Method- 
ists supported their churches by denying 
themselves a portion of their daily share 
of rice and bringing that rice to church 
on Sunday morning as their offering to 
God. We had heard of the sacrificial 
giving of Methodists in Africa, in Ger- 
many and in India and our hearts were 
lifted high. So now we suggested that 
if we could find 50 members of our con- 
gregation (we had 400 members at that 
time) who would bring $2 each month 
over and above their regular tithes and 
offerings to God, we would raise $1,200 
during the period of one year; enough 
to assume one-fourth the share of a 
missionary couple. 

Within three days after the idea was 
presented from the pulpit, we had the 
required number. Our people are now 
supporting the Rev. John Larsson and 
his wife in their work among the Santales 
in India. The influence which this under- 
taking has had upon our members in 
terms of Christian discipleship cannot be 
underestimated. “It worked for us!” 

Bishop William C. Martin stated: “I 
believe this plan can be offered to any 
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congregation of Methodists with conf- 
dence that it would go a long way toward 
solving the problem of missionary sup- 
port in that congregation.” 

Joun H. Branp, pastor 


Put Missions Ahead of Building 
Christ Church, Memphis, Tenn. 


Christ Church is starting a $2,000,000 
building program. The architects’ plan 
envisions five buildings: three education- 
al, one for social activity and a sanc- 
tuary that will seat 1,500 people. The 
contract has been let for one unit. 

Several months ago while the chairman 
of the commission on missions, Bill 
Drenner, was in New York on _ bank- 
ing business, he spent a day with the 
staff of our Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions. He received great inspiration. 

Upon return, he met with his com- 
mission and distributed a laundry basket 
full of pamphlets. That night he recom- 
mended that Christ Church accept a 
“Special” of $4,800 to support Dr. and 
Mrs. Harold Brewster as medical mission- 
aries to Sarawak. 

With breath-taking rapidity the report 
was accepted by the commission on 
stewardship and finance, the official board 
and the church at large. Christ Church 
assumed its responsibilities beginning 
Sept. 1, 1956. The total amount of 
$4,721 has been pledged and $3,243 
paid in cash. 

Cuartes W. Grant, pastor 


Book Aids Temperence Education 
First Church, Lexington, Ky. 


The need for education in total ab- 
stinence struck me with great force after 
I heard my sons lustily singing the tunes 
advertising beer. Since then I have sought 
various ways of presenting the standard 
of abstinence, both to my children and 
to the children and adults of our church. 

The best teacher is always an example. 
In the program of the church an at- 
tempt has been made to present the 
testimony of outstanding people, business 
and professional leaders, who are non- 
drinkers. This witness has strengthened 
the conviction of both speaker and audi- 
ence. 

Education in the area of temperance 
has received a remarkable literary tool 
in book form: Upton Sinclair’s The Cup 
of Fury. 

A copy of this book has been placed 
in our church library and to attract a 
reading audience from among the youth, 
one of the number was asked to review 
the book. He wrote: 

“Anyone who reads Upton Sinclair’s 


book, The Cup of Fury, will be shocked 
by the destruction rendered by alcohol 
and how drinking is becoming a ‘social 
grace’ (with the whiskey industry push- 
ing this idea for all it is worth). It is, 
indeed, a poignant record of disgrace 
and degradation caused by alcohol; how 
actual persons, famous and intellectual, 
destroyed their lives with liquor. 

“The author uses many of his per- 
sonal friends as undesirable examples. 
Most of these were in the literary field. 
Sketches are included of Jack London 
(who, as a drinker, was a child prodigy 
who got drunk at the age of five and 
continued until it killed him), Sherwood 
Anderson, Sinclair Lewis, O. Henry, 
Stephen Crane, William Seabrook, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, Dylan Thomas; 
‘great people—these—with God-given 
power to use their minds and bodies for 
the betterment of the world. When they 
should have been enjoying their fame, 
and feeling warm pride at their contri- 
butions, they suffered instead.’ Sinclair 
also irtcludes such non-literary figures as 
the Duke of Windsor and Eugene V. 
Debs.” 

Copies of this book are available in 
our church office. We have sold 10 copies 
and expect to place at least 25 in our 
congregation. 

The results of this program have been: 
first, the congregation is increasingly 
aware of the fact that the church ex- 
pects its members to practice total absti- 
nence; second, those who are total ab- 
stainers and slightly embarrassed about 
their stand have been encouraged to find 
that they do not stand alone; third, 
young people have been indoctrinated 
with the fact that evils come from social 
drinking, which leads at times to acute 
alcoholism. 

STEADMAN Bacsy, pastor 


Note: In endorsing Mr. Bagby’s sug- 
gestion that books on temperance be 
placed in church libraries, the Board of 
Temperance recommends also: Basic In- 
formation on Alcohol by Albion Roy 
King ($1.50); Alcohol and Christian 
Responsibility by Clifford Earle (65¢ 
paper); Should Christians Drink? by 
Everett Tilson ($1 paper, $2 cloth); and 
How to Live Without Liquor by Ralph 
Habas ($2.50). All may be obtained 
from the Methodist Publishing House or 
TEM Press. 





Readers are invited to use this 
page to share with other Methodist 
leaders brief stories of successful 
projects they have carried out. 

Write to: Editor, THe Mertn- 
opist Story, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Literature Racks 


Increase the Ministry of the Printed Word — 


‘ Che Upper Room Small Rack for Table or Wall 
The Work Most Wedoly Used Dovational busch Lockable Coin Box 


Holds six or eight different items. Fifteen by 
twenty inches in over-all size, this new rack will 
find many uses in the church. Made of steel and 
chrome-plated wire rods with a baked enamel 
finish in rich brown. Lockable coin box. Has re- 
movable back for use on a table, and eyelets to 
hang on a wall. Attractive church furniture like 
this will help in your ministry of the printed 
word. You can afford to have several in strategic 


places in your church. 
Shipped 
Postpaid >’ 
*h 


_ Large Rack for 
iniots Roem = Table or Wall 
Lockable Coin Box 


FAMED ALTAR 








Holds twenty-eight dif- 
ferent items. Twenty-eight 
by thirty-two inches in size, 
this handsome piece of 
church furniture is finished 
in rich walnut brown with 
chrome fittings, adjustable 
guides, and chain for hang- 
ing. Rubber-covered legs 
for use on a table. Hun- 
dreds now in use. 


Shipped i 
Express ih 
Collect 








Order from 

The Upper Room 

1908 Grand Avenue 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department of The General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church. 


























THE METHODIST STORY’s June covers speak of two 


special ministries of our church. On the front, boys at 


a New York camp represent 110,000 youngsters who 


will be in Methodist camps this summer. On the back, 
welcome at Petersburg, Va., symbolizes the church's con- 


cern for men in service, on or off base (see page 9). 
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